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11 Win All-America Cities Awards 


Intelligent and concerted citizen ac- 
tion has won All-America Cities honors 
for eleven communities, large and small. 

The winners, chosen by a jury which 
heard the spokesmen for the 22 finalists 
during the National Conference on 
Government in Memphis in November, 
are announced in this issue of the Re- 
view and in the January 22 issue of 
Look magazine, co-sponsor of the con- 


test with the National Municipal 
League, as follows: 
Altus, Oklahoma, which in two 


years made spectacular improvements in 
governmental organization and physical 
public improvements. 

Anchorage, Alaska, almost tripling 
its population in six years, attended to 
needs for public improvements, cultural 
and recreational activities on a large 
scale. 

Brattleboro, Vermont, where 
“practically every citizen” participated 
with money or labor on a community 
recreation park development. 

Elgin, Illinois, where political ama- 
teurs led a revolt against slipshod city 
management for adoption of council 
manager government. 

Laurinburg. North Carolina, a 
city of 9,000, where $3,000,000 was 
raised locally to secure the location for 
a new consolidated private college. 

Oakland, California, where “many 
thousands of committee members” led 
successful movements for better schools, 
urban renewal, improved transit system, 
airport expansion, police reorganiza- 


tion. 
St. Louis, Missouri, which reversed 
a drift toward financial impotence. 


physical decay and traffic strangulation 


by wise leadership and citizen support 
for wide range of civic improvements. 

Springfield, Missouri, where legal 
action had been taken against city of- 
ficials for bribery, and which now has 
an improved city charter and sound 
city administration. 

Tacoma, Washington, where civic 
reaction to vice, crime and generally 
ineflective city government resulted in 
change to council-manager plan, raised 
city’s social, physical environment. 

Torrance, California, where con- 
sistent civic support for effective mu- 
nicipal government has made _ possible 
the comfortable accommodation of an 
almost quadrupled population in six 
years. 

Zanesville, Ohio, where 
apathy and the status quo were replaced 
by successful demands for recreational 


civic 


(Continued on next page) 


Murray Seasongood, 
Seasongood on a recent visit to the 
League's 


League former president, 
and Mrs. 
Murray Seasongood Library and the 
office. 
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Morgan, Others Elected by Members 


Cecil Morgan, executive assistant to were: Jac Chambliss, Ben B. Ehrlich- 
the chairman of the board of the man, John B. Gage, Carl J. Gilbert, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Barry Goldwater, Lloyd Hale, A. E. 
who has been active in the League as Johnson, Mark S. Matthews, Ed. P. 
chairman of the Council and as regional Phillips, Thomas R. Reid, Charles P. 
vice president, was elected president of Taft, Alex R. Thomas, James E. Webb 
the National Municipal League at a and James C. Worthy. 


meeting of members held November 11 Elected to the Council for three-year 
in connection with the National Con- terms were: Frederick L. Bird. New 
ference on Government. York: Mrs. Albert D. Cash. Cincinnati: 


John S. Linen and William Collins Jerome K. Crossman. Dallas: Winston 
were reelected first and second vice W. Crouch, Los Angeles: E. D. Dodd, 
presidents, respectively. Toledo; Ewart W. Goodwin, San Diego: 

New regional vice presidents elected John K. H. Nightingale, Jr.. Providence; 
were: C. E. Commander, Jr., Jackson- Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee: Charles 
ville; Robert H. Fouke, San Francisco: TT. Silverson, Minneapolis; Halsey 
Thomas Graham, Louisville; H. Bruce Smith, Portland, Maine: and Frank A. 
Palmer, Newark, New Jersey: Lee M.  Vanderlip, Jr., New York. 

Sharrar, Houston: and H. V. Watkins, Executive Director Alfred Willough- 
Jackson, Mississippi. by reported the completion and pub- 
Reelected regional vice presidents lishing of the Model County Charter 
and on other major work during the 
New Faces Among League Leadership year in metropolitan area and _ state 
problems, and on the growth of the 
All-America Cities contest and the prog- 
ress of the Committee on the League's 
Public Relations. 
Invitations were presented by J. B. 
Frith, Jr., of Louisville, William E. 
Carraway of Colorado Springs and 
7 ba H. W. Starich of Dayton to hold a future 
F. A. Vanderlip, Jr. 


Robert H. Fouke Charles T. Silverson 


H. V. Watkins 


conference in their cities. 


All-America Cities 


(Continued from previous page) 


and school facilities, modern city gov- 
ernment, public works and neater city. 
The eleven honorable mention cities, 


runners-up in the contest, were: Bloom- 
ington, Minnesota: Denver, Colorado: 
4 Duluth, Minnesota; El Campo, Texas: 

ais = Kalamazoo, Michigan: Oskaloosa, 

. K. H. Nightingale, Jr. Halsey Smith Edmund B. Shea lowa: Park Ridge, Illinois: Prescott. 
Arizona; Santa Fe, New Mexico: 
Springfield, Illinois: Superior, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Teacher-Politician 


NE of the marks of the true po- 
litical leader is that he is also 

a teacher. No American statesman 
has better exemplified this fact than 
Woodrow Wilson, who turned from 
teaching high politics in the class- 
room to practicing and continuing to 
teach it from the hustings and from 
the offices of governor and president. 
At the National Conference on 
Government in Memphis the Na- 
tional Municipal League commem- 
orated the centennial of Wilson’s 
birth in two speeches at the annual 
dinner which are reproduced in this 
number of the Revrew.’ These 


speeches demonstrate how much 
Woodrow Wilson contributed to the 
teaching which the National Munici- 
pal League and other civic and pro- 


fessional organizations interested in 
good government have been carrying 
on ever since. 

The effective teacher must have a 
deep respect both for his subject and 
for his pupils. No one who has read 
even a little in Wilson’s writing can 
doubt his profound belief in basic 
democratic political institutions an 
his confidence in the people upon 
whom they rest. 

He kept this faith throughout his 
life despite disheartening reverses 
and bitter disappointments. He knew 
what every good teacher knows, even 
though he sometimes fails to practice 
it, that it may be as unfortunate to 
demand too much of your pupils as it 
is to expect too little. Hence his in- 
sistence on the need for simplifica- 


1 See pages 14 and 20. 


tion of government and of the task of 
the citizen by extension of the short 
ballot and by other means. 

Hence also his recognition of the 
obligation of political and govern- 
mental leaders to give the people the 
facts that they need in order to deal 
confidently and wisely with public 
questions. And hence his emphasis 
on free public discussion. Wilson 
had no patience with any self- 
appointed boss, political “board of 
guardians,” or “statesman,” munici- 
pal or otherwise, who sought to gov- 
ern on the basis of a careful ration- 
ing of the people’s diet of informa- 
tion and ideas. 

The following excerpts from some 
of Wilson’s less well known speeches 
and writings illustrate these and other 
aspects of his career as a teacher- 
politician. One point that comes 
out very clearly is Wilson’s gift for 
livening his lectures with the pungent 
phrase, the striking figure, the flash 
of humor. These elements are in- 
valuable ingredients of any action- 
directed instruction, and that, at 
least in the field of politics, was the 
only kind of instruction that Wilson 
cared about. 

Politics in the Open 


The main issue of that campaign 
[for governor of New Jersey], if I 
understand it, was whether the busi- 
ness of the people should be privately 
managed by groups of politicians, or 
publicly managed entirely in the 
open and in a way to give the people 
themselves the freest possible access 
to everything that was done or pro- 
posed. 
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The evils of our politics have ex- 
isted largely because public affairs 
could be controlled by private under- 
standings arrived at in ways which 
the people could not comprehend. 


Newark Evening News, statement by 
Governor Wilson, February 15, 1911. 


Politics in Real Life 


Some gentlemen . . . seem to have 
supposed that I studied politics en- 
tirely out of books. Now, there isn’t 
any politics worth talking about in 
books. In books everything looks 
very obvious, very symmetrical, very 
systematic, and very complete, but 
it is not the picture of life and it is 
only in the picture of life that all of 
us are interested. 

Newark Evening News, Speech in St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall, Jersey City, January 5, 1911. 
Party Lines 

Can any man distinctly draw the 
lines of party separation in this coun- 
try now? What is happening, gentle- 
men? Men by the millions from 
ocean to ocean in this country are 
saying: “We will not stop to examine 
the labels which we once wore; we 
will look for the truth and look for 
the leadership of men who will see 
the truth and shall lead us into free- 
dom!” 

Newark Evening News, speech to West 
Hudson Board of Trade, March 1, 1911. 
State Administration 


The government of New Jersey, 
like the governments of most of the 
older states, has developed on its 
administrative side, not systemati- 
cally but by patchwork and mere 
accretion: by the multiplication of 
boards and commissions, by the ad- 
dition of first this piece and then 
that piece to existing departments. 
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There has been constant addition, no 
subtraction, no elimination, no co- 
ordination. It has grown very much 
as the statehouse itself has grown 
but without the necessity of at least 
some semblance of architectural 
unity, without the connecting corri- 
dors and the common roof which the 
statehouse must of mere physical 
necessity be given. 

The number and variety of state 
boards and commissions is utterly 
confusing. .. . 

Why should every oyster bed have 
a commission of its own? It is neces- 
sary to bring order out of this cha- 
otic miscellany, not merely to have 
the satisfaction of conducting the 
business of the state in a businesslike 
and efficient way but to prevent 
waste and forestall abuses of many 
kinds. 

Annual Message to the 
New Jersey Legislature, 1912. 


Local Home Rule 

It has been distinctly to the dis- 
advantage of the cities and towns of 
New Jersey that the legislature has 
undertaken to regulate their affairs 
and their powers so minutely from 
Trenton. Only the fullest and freest 
rights’ of self-government will stimu- 
late them to serve their citizens as 
they should be served. The path of 
reform in that field is unquestionably 
the path of greater freedom. The 
question of municipal government is 
perhaps the most serious question 
concerning the organization of meth- 
ods of government that now confronts 
us as a nation. I covet for New Jer- 
sey the honor of showing the way of 
liberty and self-respecting reorgan- 
ization. We should set our municipal- 

(Continued on page 58) 


Design for the Future 


Metropolitan age in which most people will live 
in urban areas demands new knowledge and methods. 


By LUTHER GULICK* 


OW can the metropolitan areas 

of America get the governmental 
services and powers they now need 
to deal effectively with their new 
metropolitan problems? This is now 
the toughest domestic governmental 
problem of the United States, in the 
opinion of many. 

The metropolitan age is now upon 
us. Well over 60 per cent of the 
American people now live in and 
around what the U. S. Census Bureau 
calls standard metropolitan areas. 
With an expanding national popula- 
tion, the only areas of marked growth 
now are these 174 standard metro- 
politan areas. In fact, in the years 
1950 to 1955, 97 per cent of the na- 
tional growth, made up of 11.5 mil- 
lion people, took place in metropoli- 
tan areas, while rural areas were 
losing almost 2 per cent of their: 
population. 

In 1950, even before these changes, 
the standard metropolitan areas, with 
a land area of 7 per cent of the na- 
tion, contained 69.8 per cent of the 


* Dr. Gulick is president of the Institute 
of Public Administration, now engaged in 
research on the problems of the metro- 
politan areas of the U. S. He was appointed 
city administrator for New York City in 
1954 by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, resign- 
ing two years later. Dr. Gulick was execu- 
tive director of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey of the City of New 
York and author of its report, Modern 
Management for the City of New York 
(1953). This article is Dr. Gulick’s address 
before the National Municipal League’s 
National Conference on Government, Mem- 
phis, November 13, 1956. 
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manufacturing employees of the 
United States, 63.8 per cent of busi- 
ness and professional workers and 
65.9 per cent of those in wholesale 
and retail trade, and were responsible 
for 77.1 per cent of the total national 
value added by manufacture.’ These 
metropolitan workers have over twice 
the median income of the farm 
workers and, interestingly enough, a 
more equal distribution of income 
over their whole populations. The 
greater the center, the greater the 
average income and the less the index 
of inequality.” 

The resulting agglomerations of 
population are not evenly spaced 
over the continent. They are heavily 
concentrated in three zones: first, a 
wedge which runs along the northeast 
coast for 600 miles and across the 
country to the Mississippi River; 
second, a narrower strip along the 
Pacific coast; and, third, an area 
along the lower Mississippi and west 
into Texas. 

As the result of these dramatic 
population developments we now 
have great patches of urbanized 
population, with interwoven cities, 
suburbs, ribbon developments, 


1 The figures for total national value 
added by manufacture represents 1947 cen- 
sus data; all other figures are for 1950. 

2 See Duncan and Reiss, Social Charac- 
teristics of Urban and Rural Communities, 
1950 (John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1956), especially Chapter 9; and U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census (Washington, D. C.), 
County and City Data Book, 1952, Table 2. 
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homes, factories and shopping cen- 
ters, and then more cities, suburbs, 
factories and shops, each within easy 
commuting and shopping distance of 
the next, stretching over the country 
often for hundreds of miles. 

This is a new pattern of life. 

The people who live in this new 
pattern of industrial, commercial and 
cultural life, even in the “country,” 
are no longer rural folks, tied to the 
soil and to a distinct local culture 
and economy. They are urbanites, 
with all the tastes, demands and edu- 
cation of city people. They want 
and must have all the special serv- 
ices, amenities and governmental 
controls which in the recent past we 
thought were required only in the 
cities and the geographically re- 
stricted territories of isolated dense 
settlement. 

This new pattern of life in America 
is not temporary. It will not recede. 
It is just at its beginning and is des- 
tined to advance vigorously unless, 
of course, our whole society is wiped 
out in some nuclear holocaust. The 
proof of this statement is obvious to 
all: our national population is grow- 
ing rapidly again. Within 50 years, 
we will be a nation of not less than 
300 million souls. Where is this 
great added population going? Can 
it go onto the farms? Into the rural 
areas? Certainly not. It will go 
where there is high income and 
-where there are “city standards.” 
Not less than 120 million people will 
go right into and around the metro- 
politan areas even if we build a few 
sparkling “new towns” in fulfillment 
of the dreams of the planners. But 
even these new towns must be within 
the metropolitan complexes we al- 
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ready have, because they too must 
have high standards and high wages. 

Another proof of the permanence 
of metropolitanism is the way fac- 
tories and industrial expansions are 
now located. What determines their 
location today? Not power, not rail 
connections, not raw materials. Nine 
out of ten new plants are located to 
reach the market, the mass metro- 
politan market, and to draw on its 
labor reserve and facilities. 

Another proof that what we have 
started will expand rather than shrink 
is the continued growth of privately 
owned cheap transportation, the 
automobile and truck now and the 
aircraft tomorrow. This revolution- 
ary private, flexible transportation 
rests on three factors: (1) mass pro- 
duction of low priced automobiles; 
(2) fast and hard roads; and (3) 
high wages and short hours for in- 
dustrial and other workers, which 
bring the ownership and the exten- 
sive use of the auto within reach of 
at least 80 per cent of our families. 
Is this development going to slow 
down? Not with all the new express- 
ways we are building, toll free, with 
federal and local subsidies. 

From these facts, there is only one 
deduction: this new great, metropoli- 
tan regionalism, these extensive 
patches of contiguous urban settle- 
ment, are not only here to stay, they 
will be broader and thicker, more 
intermeshed, with each decade. 

This fact creates new problems for 
government. 


Breakdown of Government 


Already we are painfully conscious 
of the breakdown of our governmental 
services and institutions in handling 
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the governmental problems of these 
new metropolitan areas. Everywhere 
traffic and mass movement is 
strangling urban life. Each new 
traffic “improvement” is immediately 
swallowed up with oversaturation 
while streets designed for movement 
have been turned into car storage 
and freight yards. Even with the 
heroic efforts to end bad housing, 
most cities are faced with spreading 
slums and increased decay. Water is 
short in many great cities and 
sewage disposal and air pollution 
control fall far behind our needs. And 
what a sad situation exists in the 
schools, even more overcrowded in 
the new suburbs than in the old 
cities! The crime rate, rising sharp- 
ly since 1944, is not a bad indicator 
of many other strains and shortages. 
The breakdown of services and 
controls in the new metropolitan 
concentrations is bad in itself. But 
the catastrophic factor is that we 
have as yet no adequate institutions, 
governmental or nongovernmental, 
capable of doing anything effective 
about this rising tide of human need. 
As a result, individual cities strive 
to “solve” their own water problem, 
pushing others into a shortage posi- 
tion. Parents migrate to uncongested 
areas and soon the schools, water 
systems, sewers and other services 
are overwhelmed. Each new super- 
highway we build draws factories 
and homes and shopping centers and 
restaurants into “the open country,” 
where there is no planning and zon- 
ing, and soon the beauty and con- 
venience are lost or pushed further 
and further into inaccessibility and 
congestion becomes even more in- 
tolerable at the old centers. 
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We rush to tackle the moderniza- 
tion of the cities with “urban re- 
newal,” and find that the urban 
center itself is frequently too re- 
stricted to deal even with its own 
housing, its total traffic and mass 
transportation pattern, its need for 
recreation, to say nothing of water 
and wastes and the suitable location 
of future industrial developments. 
And even within the central city the 
governmental structure is confused 
and chaotic. Speaking of urban re- 
newal efforts, the Baltimore Sun of 
September 23, 1956, says editorially: 

We have plenty of cheer leaders, 

public and private. We have a 

housing authority, a planning com- 

mission and a planning department, 

a zoning board, a redevelopment 

commission. The health department 

is busy enforcing a housing code and 
the police department and fire de- 
partment enforce the building code. 

There is a special housing court. 

There is the Citizens Planning and 

Housing Association the Downtown 

Committee, the Greater Baltimore 

Committee and other private groups 

too numerous to mention. All are 

useful. Yet the place keeps going to 
pot. 


As the Council of State Govern- 
ments points out in its recent report 
to the Governors’ Conference, the 
metropolitan problem is a series of 
unsolved problems characterized by 
inadequate governmental structure, 
service and regulatory defects, finan- 
cial inequalities and weaknesses, and 
deficiencies in citizen control.* 

This breakdown of governmental 
and nongovernmental social institu- 


3 See The States and the Metropolitan 
Problem, by John C. Bollens. Council of 
State Governments, Chicago, 1956. 
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tions in the face of the new metro- 
politan spread comes, I am con- 
vinced, primarily from ignoring three 
clear social laws. These are: the law 
of continuity, Gresham’s Law applied 
to land use, and the law of the whole. 


Fundamental Causes 


The law of continuity is a law of 
land use in urban areas. It is also a 
law of economics and of human be- 
havior, because “use” means use by 
human beings. The law of continuity 
says that the free use of each piece 
of urban land tends to be controlled 
by the surrounding land. This is the 
law, which even without zoning puts 
shopping districts together, which 
centers business and financial activi- 
ties and groups amusements. This is 
the law which accumulates racial and 
economic residential districts be they 
rich or poor, black, yellow or white. 
This is the law which explains why 
the front foot value of neighboring 
lots is approximately the same while, 
in the country, neighboring farms 
vary not by propinquity but by their 
soil and natural resource factors. 

Now we come to Gresham’s Law. 
We all recognize that most improve- 
ments to urban land tend to become 
obsolete. This is certainly true of 
housing, factories, business edifices, 
street patterns and such services as 
water, sewers, pavements, etc. You 
notice I leave out cathedrals, great 
parks, true monuments and noble 
vistas! They do not depreciate with 
age. Gresham’s Law applied to this 
situation says that “the bad tends 
to drive out the good.”’ That is, the 
slums tend to spread as if by con- 
tagion. Rooming houses tend to take 
over the old residential areas and 
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force respectability out; run-down 
factories run down the factory sec- 
tions; cheap shops depreciate the 
better shops next door; low-grade 
amusements tend to honky-tonk their 
neighbors; and shabby business 
establishments drive out the up-and- 
coming. 

The individual owner is almost 
helpless in this situation. If you own 
a good apartment house in a neigh- 
borhood that is being taken over by 
blight on both sides of you, there is 
almost nothing you can afford to do 
alone to save your investment ex- 
cept to “go along with destiny.” A 
vicious element in this picture comes 
from the fact that the new “bad” 
uses are not always less productive 
economically, as when overcrowded 
rooming houses take the place of de- 
preciated private homes. 

Another sad fact is that deprecia- 
tion marches inexorably piece by 
piece, without organized effort, and 
spreads by contagion; while regener- 
ation can come only in large com- 
posite units, with extensive organized 
effort, because of the law of conti- 
nuity. 

The law of continuity, and espe- 
cially Gresham’s Law, are important 
not only for the land but also for 
the buildings. Unlike most other 
goods which are manufactured and 
sold for human use, buildings once 
located cannot be moved except at 
great cost. They are fixed in a given 
location and tied by that location to 
their neighbors. This profoundly 
alters their status and the economic 
laws which govern. Houses and 
factories are bought and sold like 
other things; but always in their 
context, tied to their neighbors and 
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to the land ownership pattern estab- 
lished by the past. For this reason, 
the second-hand market which gives 
us such a good solution for supply- 
ing automobiles and furniture, for 
example, even to the lowest income 
levels, does not give us an equally 
good solution for furnishing second- 
hand housing even to the middle- 
income levels. An entirely different 
set of economic and social factors is 
apparently involved because of the 
law of continuity. 

The third law we must recognize 
is the law of the whole. This is a 
law of administration. It says that 
the chances of dealing satisfactorily 
with any complicated situation or 
problem increase when you have be- 
fore you all the significant elements 
and decrease when any of these ele- 
ments are missing. To do the whole 
job, you need the whole problem, not 
one or two of the interdependent parts. 
You cannot solve a chess problem 
with half the board and pieces hid- 
den; nor build across a river half of 
a suspension bridge; nor let two 
architects work independently and 
at the same time on one building. 
The law of the whole applies even 
to a good dinner or a good confer- 
ence program not only because too 
many cooks spoil the broth but also 
because you need one guiding genius 
from “soup to nuts.” 


The Laws Applied 


I dare say that no one disagrees 
violently with what I have written 
so far. Now let me apply the law 
of continuity, of which Gresham’s 
Law is an element, and the law of 
the whole to the governmental prob- 
lems of the metropolitan regions. 
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With the new pattern of settle- 
ment and work in the already domi- 
nant but still expanding metropolitan 
regions of this continent, the law of 
continuity is already binding to- 
gether, as in a single social, economic 
and cultural web, great patches of 
population and great masses of land. 
This growing human continuity over 
vast stretches of industrialized and 
urbanized geography is lifting more 
and more of our urban services and 
controls out of discreet localized pat- 
terns and weaving them together in 
larger and larger wholes. Continuity 
does this by natural law. 

But how are we trying to deal with 
these new problems? We are trying 
to deal with them initially through 
the desperate efforts of each little 
local government, no one of which 
can reach more than small pieces of 
each situation. Thus we violate the 
law of the whole and wonder why we 
fail. How can any one small sector 
of a great metropolitan region solve 
its water supply problem alone? How 
can one segment solve its general 
traffic or mass transportation prob- 
lems alone? Or its housing problem? 
Or its waste disposal problem? Or 
its health or crime or air pollution 
problems, in isolation? There is a 
law of the whole which stands 
squarely in the path of fractionated 
administration, fractionated plans, 
fractionated decisions. 

Yes indeed “we have plenty of 
cheer leaders, public and private. . . . 
Yet the place keeps going to pot.” 

And from this I draw the rather 
obvious conclusion that our present 
governmental and social institutions 
in the metropolitan areas are just as 
obsolete as are the old city centers 
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themselves with their inadequate 
street patterns, traffic congestions, 
spreading slums and decadent busi- 
ness, shopping and recreational fa- 
cilities. Our local governments are 
not solving the basic urban problems 
and they cannot, however hard they 
try, each working alone. The new 
problems cannot be faced the old 
way. They can only be tackled in 
accordance with the law of continuity 
and the law of the whole. 

While the application of these two 
laws constructively and in detail will 
call for a great deal of hard thinking, 
particularly the idea of unifying the 
end product of administration while 
separating the “aspects of func- 
tions,” we can be sure that solutions 
which ignore these laws will get us 
nowhere. 

Next Steps 

And this brings me to nine sug- 
gestions for action. 

1. The major responsibility for 
governmental action now passes to 
the state governments under the 
American constitutional system. As 
says the Model State Constitution of 
the National Municipal League in 
Article VIII, “Provision shall be 
made by general law for the incorpo- 
ration of counties, cities and other 
civil divisions,” and the constitutions 
of most states, like that of New 
York, running back to 1846, say in 
so many words, “It shall be the duty 
of the legislature to provide for the 
organization of cities and incorpo- 
rated villages” and for counties and 
all the other institutions of local and 
regional government (Article IX). 

This state responsibility for the 
machinery of local government and 
the needs of the metropolitan areas 
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can be approached through several 
major lines of action: 

a. The creation of state commis- 
sions of inquiry to find out what the 
metropolitan areas of each state will 
look like over the next generation 
and to design the appropriate new 
governmental structures to meet the 
requirements. They may be gover- 
nor’s commissions, legislative com- 
missions or joint commissions de- 
signed to meet the needs and the 
possibilities of each situation. 

b. The development of existing 
state services in such ways as to be 
of particular value in meeting the 
governmental service and control 
needs of the state’s metropolitan 
regions. The state can be especially 
useful in dealing with water supply, 
and over-all traffic, health, educa- 
tional, housing, recreational and 
planning matters. 

c. The passage of enabling legis- 
lation designed to permit local gov- 
ernments to work together on their 
local problems more effectively. 

d. The drafting of appropriate 
interstate compacts through inter- 
state cooperation for those of the 
23 interstate metropolitan districts 
which have problems that cannot be 
solved by unilateral state action; and 


e. The creation of special purpose 
local authorities and agencies to deal 
on a regional basis with one ov more 
identifiable services. 


However, I am inclined to think 
that we should now emphasize the 
creation of exploratory commissions 
and the extension of state services, 
particularly as to planning, and 
should go slow on enabling legisla- 
tion and the creation of new authori- 
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ties or compacts until we have a 
clearer answer to our problems. 

2. There is a further task for the 
states which cannot longer be post- 
poned. This is the task of starting 
now to hold back from intensive de- 
velopment and urban settlement 
large tracts of carefully and scientifi- 
cally selected land for three long pur- 
poses: first, to serve as the rights of 
way for future communication sys- 
tems; second, to become the recrea- 
tion areas of the future; and third, 
to aid in maintaining man’s ecologi- 
cal equilibrium. These are extremely 
important matters, the significance 
of which is not measured by the space 
I am giving them here.‘ The thing 
that makes them vitally significant 
now is partly the new federal aid 
throughway program but even more 
the rapid pace of uncontrolled metro- 
politan spread and its progressive de- 
struction of the human habitat. 

3. While it is clearly the state 
government, under our constitutional 
system, which must step up now and 
begin to think and act, this in no 
way lessens the responsibility or the 
opportunity of the local communities 
within the metropolitan areas. Per- 
haps competitive localities cannot 
settle these problems, but they can 
do a lot of exploring, a lot of imagi- 
native thinking, and they can “put 
on the heat.” Part of this action can 
be taken by official governmental of- 
ficers, as has been done by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner in the tri-state 
New York region, but nongovern- 
mental local action is also essential 


4 See William L. Thomas, Man’s Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth (University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), especially Part II, 
page 471, “The Process of Environmental 
Change by Man,” by Paul B. Sears. 
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as has been demonstrated by the 
Allegheny Conference in Pittsburgh, 
the Greater Baltimore Committee, 
the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, the Cleveland “Metro” 
and in St. Louis by Civic Progress 
Inc. The local drive for action may 
well be the starting point. In any 
case it is indispensable. 

4. The federal government has a 
responsibility too. This involves the 
management of federal programs so 
that they will not make matters 
worse but will contribute to solutions 
and to the mutual integration of 
federal activities as they touch the 
metropolitan regions. Fortunately 
this is now beginning to be recognized 
in Washington with the appointment 
on the White House staff of a special 
assistant to the president on inter- 
governmental affairs and the assign- 
ment of the Bureau of the Budget to 
assist him in a staff capacity for this 
work, particularly in the metropoli- 
tan areas. Surely the federal pro- 
grams on urban renewal, mortgage 
insurance, hospitals, schools and 
interurban highways must be tied 
into each other and into the needs of 
the urban areas more directly and 
consciously. 


Finance Requirements 

5. The financing requirements of 
governmental activities and services 
in the metropolitan areas now call 
for an entirely fresh attack on the 
theory and practice of local taxation, 
debts, prices and tolls, and fiscal and 
revenue administration. We cannot 
rely on the local tax systems we now 
have nor on the simple extension of 
tolls and charges to carry the budgets 
of the revised structures which are 
clearly in the offing. We must have 
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new fundamental and comprehensive 
thinking before we move aimlessly 
and precipitately into the taxes, 
charges and debts of the future. 

In this area we need fundamental 
research most of all. I am glad to 
say that at least one organization, 
my own Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, is now proceeding in this 
direction, though that is another 
story. 

6. Another area of required funda- 
mental research relates to the reali- 
ties of political leadership and action 
in the changing metropolitan areas 
and the impact of these factors on 
the design of appropriate political 
institutions. This is a major area of 
concern for the studies now being 
made by the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration under a grant from the 
Edgar B. Stern Family Fund. 

7. The National Municipal League 
should review its Model State Con- 
stitution of 1948 and its prescient 
Model State and Regional Planning 
Law of 1954, to fit them together 
better and lay before the American 
people in this extraordinarily useful 
form a new framework of possible 
constitutional and legal action. 

8. The time has come for inventive 
thinking and action as inventive as 
were our forefathers when, in the 
face of great need, they brought the 
squabbling colonies together under 
the federal constitution of the United 
States in 1789. And it may well be 
that they set for us a pattern of 
federalism nationally which we now 
need to adopt locally in the metro- 
politan regions. Certain it is that 
annexation of suburbs to the great 
cities is seldom the answer for which 
we are seeking today in the metro- 
politan areas, and that nothing but 
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chaos will follow the creation of a 
flock of single function state “au- 
thorities” each to handle one of the 
many new needs of the metropolis. 
It may even be appropriate in the 
largest cities we already have to ex- 
periment with smaller internal units 
of administrative and civic action, 
recognizing the danger of already un- 
wieldy constituencies in big de- 
mocracy. 


Action by Citizens 


9. Finally the American people as 
a whole need to see themselves, from 
now on, in a different role. We are 
now, and are destined to be for the 
future, an urbanized and industrial- 
ized nation, in which most of the 
people do live and work, and want to 
live and work, in great metropolitan 
regions. This changes our whole out- 
look on the governmental needs of 
these areas and on the nature of the 
services and controls and political 
architecture we now require. We are 
not dealing with a temporary situa- 
tion. This is now normal, natural 
and permanent. The sooner our busi- 
ness leaders, labor leaders, educators, 
newspaper editors, civic groups and 
governmental researchers, govern- 
mental officials at all levels, and 
planners begin to think and act on 
this new basis, the better off shall 
we be, and the sooner shall we re- 
design the physical and institutional 
trappings of the metropolitan region 
to meet the needs of our people. 

There may be those who think that 
what is happening to America in the 
metropolitan areas is an unmitigated 
calamity. But this is not a calamity, 
it is a challenge, the response to 
which will carry us to new levels of 
effective democratic life. 


Woodrow Wilson Legacy 


Recalling the educator-president’s little known 
role in early development of the League’s program. 


By RICHARD S. CHILDS* 


N THE year just ended, the 

Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Commission, financed by Congress, 
has inspired hundreds of celebrations 
of Wilson’s birth from coast to coast 
in universities, schools and civic so- 
cieties. 

It is fitting that we too should re- 
call him, for he is a major founder 
of the philosophy and programs of 
the National Municipal League, the 
first important public man to an- 
nounce the short ballot principle, 
which is the basis of some of the 
League’s model laws, and the first 
to hail and favor publicly the coun- 
cil-manager plan of municipal gov- 
ernment, our best known and most 
successful project of local political 
reform. In all that I was his eager 
young deputy through ten vivid 
years, as I am now happy to narrate. 

1909! Political reform was boiling! 
Novel devices were fondly advanced 
for ending political machines and 
their alliance with privileged and 
vested interests. The Progressive 


* Mr. Childs has been a full-time volun- 
teer with the National Municipal League 
since his retirement from business ten years 
ago. Widely known as the inventor of the 
council-manager plan, he is author of Civic 
Victories (1952), as well as numerous 
articles which have appeared in the Na- 
TIONAL Municipat Review, The County 
Officer, and other publications in the civic 
field. This article is Mr. Childs’ address 
before the League’s National Conference 
on Government, Memphis, November 13, 
1956. 


party was in the making and assail- 
ing the so-called invisible govern- 
ments with varied programs of re- 
form. Oregon reformers were mak- 
ing a bold pioneering trial of the 
initiative, referendum and_ recall. 
Direct primaries were displacing 
party conventions in a dozen states 
with more to come. 

In Princeton, Woodrow Wilson, 
political scientist and outstanding 
author and authority on many phases 
of the political scene, watched the 
turmoil with candid disapproval. He 
thought these new inventions tended 
to complicate the already over- 
complicated mechanism of American 
democracy, contradicting certain 
principles which he had been teach- 
ing for many years. 

George Harvey, editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, had marked Wilson for 
destiny three years before as presi- 
dential timber. It was premature but 
it made people curious to see and 
hear Wilson in his infrequent public 
appearances. The Civic League of 
St. Louis, therefore, was delighted to 
secure his acceptance as speaker at 
its annual dinner March 9, 1909. 
There he took from the classroom to 
the public — for the first time, as he 
said — his doctrine that our mecha- 
nism of democracy was preposterous- 
ly complex. 

“The remedy,” he said, “is con- 
tained in the word simplification! 
Simplify your processes and you will 
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begin to control; complicate them 
and you will get farther and farther 
away from their control. 

“Simplification! Simplification! 
Simplification! is the task that 
awaits us: to reduce the number of 
persons voted for to the absolute 
workable minimum—knowing whom 
you have selected, knowing whom 
you have trusted, and having so few 
_ persons to watch that you can watch 
them. That is the way we are going 
to get popular control back in this 
country, and that is the only way we 
are going to get political control 
back. 

“I was trying the other day to 
count up how many persons a quali- 
fied voter in Great Britain can vote 
for, for any office, and I believe I am 
correct when I say that there are only 
two, a member of Parliament and a 
member of the county council, or 
city council, as the case may be. 
Now, if there were only two persons 
I ever voted for, I should know more 
about politics than I do now, and I 
should never meet a political boss 
anywhere. There would not be 
enough for him to do; his business 
would disappear. I can attend to 
choosing two persons, but when it 
comes to choosing 25, I must have 
experienced assistance.” 

Amid the bewildering debates of 
the day on governmental structure, it 
was well timed and widely reported, 
and what followed is still moving as 
we shall see. 

Now I must go back a year to 
1908. I was a young advertising man, 
four years out of Yale and, as Yale 
had no political science courses in my 
time, I was completely unschooled 
in governmental problems. I fell to 
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thinking one day and I got an idea. 
You are free to surmise that this was 
beginner’s luck. I tried the idea on 
my friends and developed enthusiasm 
for it and, after some months of mid- 
night-oily work, I boiled up a little 
pamphlet which I called The Short 
Ballot. I mailed it out in November 
1908 and got a series of encouraging 
replies from some of the most emi- 
nent men of the time. On February . 
13, 1909, I was sufficiently self- 
confident to attempt my first public 
speech on the subject at a luncheon 
of the City Club of Philadelphia. 
This was about three weeks before 
Woodrow Wilson’s parallel speech 
at St. Louis. 


Start of Movement 
The close likeness of our doctrines 
brought us together immediately. On 
April 22, Woodrow Wilson joined a 


little group of eleven persons at the 
City Club of New York where we 
met for the first time. We had be- 
fore us my pamphlet, his printed 
speech from the Civic League, a list 
of imposing testimonials from im- 
portant public characters and the 
willingness of my father, the late 
William H. Childs, to provide $5,000 
or more a year as a nest egg for the 
founding of an association to advance 
the short ballot principle. 

Woodrow Wilson charmed the 
group and led the discussion. 
Lawrence F. Abbott, editor of The 
Outlook, reported that he would 
publish my pamphlet as an article, 
“at full length shortly,” as our first 
public utterance. After general dis- 
cussion, Woodrow Wilson brought 
things to a head unexpectedly by 
moving that a committee be created 
to draw up by-laws for a new as- 
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sociation, a slate of officers and a 
condensed statement of the short 
ballot doctrine. I had intended that 
the meeting, being so small, would 
proceed to organize itself, but I let 
him have his way without voicing 
any objection to the postponement 
of action. Later on he confided to me 
that he had seen some persons in 
the group whom he didn’t think he 
wanted to be associated with in the 
adventure. I had to explain later to 
some of those other helpful friends 
that I had been kidnapped but want- 
ed to leave Dr. Wilson to have his 
way since he was the most eminent 
man to manifest interest in taking 
our leadership. It was agreed that 
he would be on the organization 
committee and when Henry Jones 
Ford of Princeton University, Arthur 
C. Ludington of New York, and I 
went out to see him at Prospect, the 
president’s residence at Princeton, 
we had a charming evening in which 
he presented his own draft of by-laws 
all complete. He invented the title 
“organization” rather than “associa- 
tion” — I never knew why — and 
vested its control in a named board 
of five, including himself, Henry 
Jones Ford, Lawrence Abbott, Nor- 
man Hapgood of Colliers’ and myself. 

In June or July 1909, Wilson came 
to a subsequent meeting in New 
York, secured adoption of his by- 
laws and accepted the presidency of 
The National Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion. A condensed statement of our 
philosophy, including several amend- 
ments by Wilson enlarging my draft, 
was adopted and became a standard 
feature of our publications. July 17, 
The Outlook printed The Short Bal- 
lot as an article and in August 
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Wilson came to New York again to 
attend a dinner of the advisory board 
and a junior board of my associates 
to talk further about methods of pro- 
motion. Presently we had a letter- 
head, a stock of pamphlets, an office, 
a bank account and a full-time secre- 
tary who worked under my instruc- 
tions. 

Wilson took a laboring oar in that 
initial period and, together, he and I 
set forth on the spacious program 
which for its fulfillment meant ob- 
taining drastic changes in every state 
constitution, developing an_inte- 
grated form of government in 3,000 
counties and changing the charters of 
all the cities of the United States. 

A New York editor published an 
editorial beginning with the words, 
“No time need be wasted on the 
short ballot idea,” and proceeded to 
waste a full column on it. I showed 
it to Wilson and asked in puzzlement, 
“What is it that converts people? 
I’ve found out that it isn’t logic!” 
“No, Childs,” he answered, “it isn’t 
logic. It’s sympathy. Identify your- 
self first with the listeners’ side and 
when you have accomplished that, 
they will comé along.” I thought of 
that as I watched his later career 
and felt that he neglected to follow 


the precept. 
Organization Launched 


On January 21, 1910, we launched 
The National Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion more publicly by a banquet at 
the Hotel Astor in New York attend- 
ed by about 200 representative citi- 
zens, many of whom came out of 
curiosity to see Woodrow Wilson, a 
possible future president of the United 
States. He presided with a fluent 
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speech, and the speaker of the New 
York Assembly, James W. Wads- 
worth, contributed a touch of politi- 
cal practicality to our proceedings. 
On the next day, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post published an article of 
mine entitled “Politics Without Poli- 
ticians.” In May, the North Ameri- 
can Review published a_ similar 
article by Woodrow Wilson, “Hide- 
and-Seek Politics.” That, by the 
way, was, like his speeches, entirely 
of his own composition; ghost writers 
had not been invented. 

In February 1911, shortly after he 
became governor of New Jersey, 
Wilson assailed political machines 
and long ballots in a speech at the 
Democratic Club of Philadelphia. In 
the spring of 1911, touring the west, 
he expounded the short ballot prin- 
ciple creatively in various speeches, 
arraying himself thereby in opposition 
to political bosses and political ma- 
chines. 


Support for Short Ballot 


On January 10, 1910, there came 
to our support the massive figure of 
Governor Charles Evans Hughes of 
New York, who demanded the short 
ballot in his first annual message 
and put up a valiant fight for it in 
his further years as governor with 
some aid in the legislature from 
Speaker Wadsworth. 


Governor Hiram Johnson, elected 
the following year on a wave of re- 
bellion in California, echoed Gover- 
nor Hughes by putting a demand for 
sweeping short ballot amendments to 
the state constitution into his in- 
augural message, to dislodge three 
statewide statutory officers from the 
list — the state printer, state superin- 
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tendent of public instruction and 
clerk of the Supreme Court. He put 
through county home rule, loosening 
fifteen senior county officers from 
their elective status. 

In 1911, eleven governors put 
short ballot ‘nto messages to their 
legislatures; in 1913, eleven gover- 
nors also urged it; in 1915, fourteen; 
in 1917, ten; without actual results in 
legislation anywhere. 

In 1915 we were quoting President 
Wilson’s useful endorsement of the 
short ballot principle for the con- 
fusion of Democrats, Al Smith ex- 
cepted, in the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention, where Henry L. 
Stimson of our local committee spon- 
sored our measures and Elihu Root, 
chairman of the convention, packed 
the committees in our favor. Mr. 
Root made a critical speech which 
brought quick passage of a measure 
cutting off the state treasurer, secre- 
tary of state and state engineer and 
surveyor from the elective list, mak- 
ing them appointive by the governor. 
The whole proposed constitution 
failed at the polls but the short ballot 
feature was adopted in a separate 
amendment in 1925. 

In 1912, Ohio had a constitutional 
convention. William Howard Taft 
and Theodore Roosevelt, invited to 
address it, spoke effectively for the 
short ballot and the press widely 
supported the idea. The amendment 
proposed to transfer to the appoin- 
tive list the secretary of state, at- 
torney general, state treasurer, 
auditor, and dairy and food com- 
missioner. It was defeated 57 to 47. 
But all three parties adopted short 
ballot planks at the subsequent No- 
vember election and partial success 
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was achieved by removal from the 
ballots, by legislative action, of the 
public works commissioner, dairy and 
food commissioner and commissioner 
of common schools. 

There were also some ambitious 
short ballot efforts in Indiana, 
Michigan, Oregon and Illinois. 

Then came 1917 and the first 
World War. It seemed a poor time 
for propaganda on our subjects and 
I took a leave of absence from busi- 
ness and went into the War Depart- 
ment for service which continued 
until the war ended in 1918. The 
war and the disintegration of the 
Progressive party after the 1916 
election broke the triumphant stride 
of all the movements and fond in- 
ventions designed to end _ political 
bossism, “invisible government” and 
undue corporate influences in politics. 
After a year or two of handling the 
modest amount of momentum busi- 
ness that came to The National 
Short Ballot Organization, I was glad 
to combine it into the National Mu- 
nicipal League, which moved from 
Philadelphia to New York, adopted 
our more active dissemination prac- 
tices, and went on under the fresh 
leadership of Harold W. Dodds — 
now a successor of Wilson at Prince- 
ton University. To this consolida- 
tion President Wilson, who had left 
his name on our letterhead, consent- 
ed in the last letter I had from him, 
about 1919. In that letter he wistfully 
lamented that his tasks elsewhere 
had denied him time for our crusade. 

The National Municipal League 
had accepted without challenge the 
Wilson diagnosis and remedies, co- 
operated cheerfully to advance them 
in its own way and, in 1915, changed 
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its Model City Charter from the 
strong-mayor plan to the council- 
manager plan which had been 
successfully planted and which was 
winning prompt favor. After the 
union of the two organizations, the 
League adopted and has used ever 
since some of the active pamphleteer- 
ing procedures and materials of the 
Short Ballot Organization. Thus this 
National Municipal League is the 
heir and agent of Wilson’s principles 
of political reform in state and local 
government and, although he entered 
our field fifteen years late, the au- 
thoritative influence of his principles 
as a leading political scientist swerved 
our doctrines and programs in 
fundamental respects and gave us 
our present direction. 


Success of Movement 


In the decades subsequent to 
Wilson’s death in 1920, there have 
been many governors’ messages urg- 
ing short ballot, splits on this doc- 
trine in every state constitutional 
convention, and endless urgings of 
the principle in official efficiency 
studies and, in recent years, by the 
“little Hoover” commissions in 
numerous states. Most of the efforts 
failed in the legislatures that were 
defending their political associates in 
obscure minor state offices. But 
Virginia in 1928, under the leadership 
of Governor Harry Byrd, removed 
four constitutional officers from the 
elective list, secretary of state, state 
treasurer, superintendent of public 
administration and commissioner of 
agriculture. An attempt was made 
soon after to reverse the decision but 
citation of the revered name and 
words of the late Virginian, Woodrow 
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Wilson, was dramatically successful 
in detaching from the effort some of 
its leaders. 

Recently, the constitutions pro- 
posed by the prenatal states of 
Hawaii in 1950 and Alaska last year, 
working on plain paper with no vest- 
ed interests of minor elective state 
officials to upset, proposed creation 
of no such disconnected elective 
offices. 

Going back now to the spring of 
1911 and his western tour, Wilson 
also became the first public man to 
speak up for the council-manager 
idea for municipal government. He 
heard of it first through mention in 
newspapers and it was not until he 
came home, and he and I had a game 
of golf in Lyme, Connecticut, that he 
learned that that variation of the 
commission plan had been concocted 
in our own short ballot office, planted 
in Lockport, New York, presented to 
the legislature of January 1911 by 
the Lockport Chamber of Commerce, 
and discussed thereafter in our press 
releases as “the Lockport Plan.” 


Work on City Level 

The city government level was, of 
course, relatively free of constitu- 
tional barriers such as we were en- 
countering in the state constitutions 
and it is there we made the greatest 
subsequent development of his legacy 
of doctrinal and personal support. 

Since Wilson’s part in the council- 
manager movement was confined to 
its first nine years, it is enough here 
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to relate the outcome as we behold it 
today. By the end of 1913 the plan 
had been adopted by thirteen cities 
including Dayton and Springfield, 
Ohio. These first cities selected out- 
of-town managers without exciting 
effective opposition and thereby city 
managership became an_ incipient 
profession. In 1930, 388 cities and 
towns were under the council-man- 
ager plan; in 1940, 521; in 1950, 
1013; and at the end of 1956, 1460. 
For cities above 25,000 population 
this plan has become, since Novem- 
ber 1955, the commonest form of 
municipal government. 

This whole episode is completely 
omitted from Ray Stannard Baker’s 
seven-volume biography of Woodrow 
Wilson. It is referred to briefly and 
somewhat incorrectly in Professor 
Lind’s book, The Road to the White 
House. 

Woodrow Wilson’s part is recalled 
in the Municipal Year Book,’ which 
year after year in the appropriate 
spot, like a roadside sign post, re- 
cords for posterity its authoritative 
statement: “The council-manager 
plan was originally devised and pro- 
moted by The National Short Ballot 
Organization, of which Woodrow 
Wilson was president.” 

It would be a proud hour for this 
National Municipal League if we 
could show him how far we have 
carried his principles! 


1 International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


Early Modern Governor 


Woodrow Wilson “was a pioneer in the best sense of 
the word, much closer to our times than his own.” 


By JOSEPH E. McLEAN* 


AS one presently involved in the 

operation of the state of New 
Jersey, I am gratified with this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the 
memory of an individual who surely 
ranks as New Jersey’s “Man of the 
Century.” 

Most of the literature dealing with 
Woodrow Wilson is focused on his 
unique contributions to American de- 
mocracy in the role of president. 
Today I would like to shift the spot- 
light. I would like to draw your at- 
tention to the unusual character of his 
leadership as chief executive of a 
state, which, according to Wilson 
himself, has “the problems of the 
country in such a form that they are 
raised to the highest degree of dif- 
ficulty and complexity.” 

As a governor — in his style and 
his ideas and his general attitude 
towards the gubernatorial office — he 
was a pioneer in the most genuine 
sense of that word, much closer to 
our times than his own and, indeed, 
ahead of us in many respects. If 
there must be a term for it, we might 
describe him as an “early modern.” 

Just over a year ago, 55 men and 
women at the Eighth American As- 


* Dr. McLean, formerly professor of 
politics at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, Princeton 
University, is commissioner of conserva- 
tion and economic development for New 
Jersey. This article is Dr. McLean’s ad- 
dress before the National Municipal 
League’s National Conference on Govern- 
ment, Memphis, November 13, 1956. 


sembly at Columbia University’s 
Arden House reached the following 
conclusions about present-day state 
government: 

“The governor is the obvious per- 
son to provide the political leader- 
ship necessary for effective policy 
making. He can always propose and 
usually can veto policy measures. 
Party responsibility to the people is 
strengthened where the governor, in- 
stead of an invisible boss, is head of 
the party.” 

This is a clear reflection of doc- 
trines that Wilson was preaching and 
practicing in New Jersey 45 years 
ago. Even before he became gover- 
nor he had expounded a theory of 
executive responsibility that stressed 
the three-fold role of the president 
as party leader, national leader and 
constitutional executive. He further 
emphasized the president’s role as 
the originator of policies, who should 
exercise personal force and influence 
to obtain legislative acceptance of 
his proposals. 

Wilson’s conception of the gover- 
nor Closely paralleled his view of the 
presidency. And as governor he 
breathed life into his theory, present- 
ing full-bloom proposals to the legis- 
lature, using public opinion as his 
ally, conferring with members of his 
own party and friendly members of 
the opposition, even going so far as 
to attend party caucuses in order to 
press his proposals. 
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“The people,” Wilson declared in 
1912, “are impatient of a governor 
who will not exercise energetic lead- 
ership; who will not insist that the 
dictates of public opinion be carried 
out in definite legal reforms of his 
own suggestion.” Indeed Wilson 
thought so highly of the values of 
public opinion and public discussion 
that he urged that public schools 
serve as community discussion 
centers. 

Strong executive leadership, of 
course, is not to be sought as an end 
in itself. It is worthwhile as an 
instrument, as a means of attaining 
broad social and political goals and 
of implementing the will of the pub- 
lic. Thus one of the most significant 
aspects of Wilsonian stewardship in 
New Jersey was the manner in which 
Wilson combined executive initiative 
with a keen interest in new ideas and 
social reform. 


Supported Short Ballot 


He was one of the first men of 
prominence to support the short bal- 
lot movement. He used all the 
powers of his office to obtain passage 
of bills providing for workmen’s 
compensation, more effective control 
of public utilities, the regulation of 
corrupt practices, the direct primary 
and other electoral reforms. Long be- 
fore the average public official dis- 
played concern with the emerging 
problems of the complex urban 
scene, we find Wilson speaking in 
1911 of “all the great urban prob- 
lems, all the great problems of water 
supply and drainage, all the problems 
which are created by congestion of 
population” (here in New Jersey). 


1 See page 14, this issue. 
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As you know, Wilson also took a 
deep interest in the mechanics of 
government. He was tireless in his 
insistence upon economy and greater 
financial responsibility. At the same 
time he was far ahead of his era in 
his proposals for modernizing the 
machinery of state government. To 
quote him again “without the very 
best administrative organization, the 
government of the state cannot be 
administered with entire integrity or 
with full and candid responsibility to 
the people for, unless it is efficient 
and responsible, it is in danger of 
becoming corrupt.” 

He urged reorganization of the 
state administration and the drafting 
of a new state constitution. He was 
disturbed by the diffusion of respon- 
sibility. He saw only too clearly how 
simple it is for the political boss to 
manipulate government when it rests 
in the hands of a large number of 
autonomous officials. 

In retrospect, Wilson’s ideas and 
his actions cannot be traced to any 
single cause. Yet there seems to have 
been one factor that was dominant in 
his conduct from the time of his elec- 
tion as governor to his departure 
from the State House in Trenton for 
his historic mission in Washington. 
This was his trust in the people. This 
was his passion, to turn government 
back to the voters. We see it in his 
fight for the direct primary and other 
electoral reforms, in his profound re- 
spect for public opinion, in his cru- 
sade to make government more re- 
sponsible to the electorate, and in his 
periodic tilts with the bosses of each 
party and their bipartisan system. 
It is evident when we recall such 
statements as the following: “I be- 
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lieve that party success is impossible 
without organization, but I make 
this distinction between organization 
and the machine. Organization is the 
systematic cooperation of men for a 
common purpose, while the machine 
is the systematic cooperation of men 
for private purposes.” 
Ahead of His Time 

Above all, Wilson was a politician, 
and a good one. I believe that he 
helped considerably in adding to the 
awareness of the sophisticated citizen 
that politics can be a noble profes- 
sion and that “politician” need not 
be a dirty word. In this connection, 
too, I should note tha: not the least 
of the qualities that Wilson brought 
to bear upon government and politics 
was a sense of humor — the earmark 
of a well balanced individual. 


A significant tribute to Woodrow 
Wilson the Governor is that today 
states throughout the union are still 
catching up with his ideas and the 
precedents he established. I am 
mindful, for example, that finally in 
the late ’40s New Jersey itself heeded 
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his call for state reorganization and 
wrote a new constitution that is re- 
garded, I am happy to say, as some- 
what of a model in its field. I hasten 
to add, however, we have not yet 
begun to tackle the problem of urban 
under-representation in our state 
legislature. 

For a generation exposed to bitter 
controversy over the question of 
states’ rights and states’ wrongs, the 
lasting value of the Wilsonian experi- 
ment is that it demonstrated what 
state government should be and what 
it can accomplish with strong and 
imaginative leadership at the helm. 
Almost half a century before the 
Kestnbaum report, Wilson provided 
an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion: Can state government be an 
active, dynamic agency serving the 
needs of the people? Perhaps the 
greatest tribute that we can pay to 
Woodrow Wilson will lie in our in- 
creased civic endeavors to implement 
fully the positive concepts of state 
government that he so well expressed 
and exemplified more than a genera- 
tion ago. 


Letter to the Editor 


Home Rule 
To the Editor of the 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW: 


When a lawyer wishes to call another 
member of the Bar a liar, he does not 
use what Teddy Roosevelt called the 
“short and ugly word,” but instead says 
that his statements are “contrary to the 
facts.” 

I am moved to make this observation 
in connection with a letter printed in 
your publication last March, in which 
Mr. L. A. Tanzer writes that statements 
made in my article entitled “Courts Nulli- 
fy Home Rule,” (the Review, December 
1955) are “contrary to the facts.” Un- 
fortunately, the published letter did not 
come to my attention until today, when 
I read a portion of Mr. Tanzer’s letter 
quoted in the recent Report of the New 
York State-New York City Fiscal Rela- 
tions Committee. 

One of the statements in my article 
which Mr. Tanzer characterizes as “con- 
trary to the facts” is that the home rule 
provisions of the New York constitution 
were intended to vest in the cities in- 
creased control over their property, their 
affairs and their government, and exclude 
the state legislature from that area. 

If Mr. Tanzer had read the Columbia 
Law Review articles upon which I based 
“Courts Nullify Home Rule,” or, indeed, 
if he had been careful enough to read the 
case law, he would have noted that my 
statement was taken directly from an 
opinion written by Chief Judge Lehman 
of the New York Court of Appeals, a 
jurist whose reputation needs no defense 
from me. 

As I noted in my Law Review article 
(54 Columbia Law Review, 311), Chief 
Judge Lehman, in New Rochelle Trust 
Co. v. White, 283 N.Y. 223, said, at page 
230, that the home rule amendment was 
“unquestionably intended to extend the 


field in which a city might legislate and 
to exclude the legislature from that field.” 
If, then, I am guilty of making statements 
“contrary to the facts” in this connection, 
I am indeed in excellent company. 

Mr. Tanzer also characterizes as “con- 
trary to the facts,” “unfair and mislead- 
ing,” and “misstatements of historical 
facts,” statements made by me that the 
home rule provisions of the New York 
constitution have been nullified by the 
courts. In support of this grave assertion, 
Mr. Tanzer seems to be citing as his 
authority only himself as a “principal 
draftsman of the original home rule 
amendment.” My statements were abun- 
dantly supported by footnote references 
to every responsible authority who has 
examined the subject. 

The point of my observations had noth- 
ing to do with what Mr. Tanzer pri- 
vately intended when he took part in 
drafting the home rule amendment, but 
concerned what its words would mean to 
an “intelligent, careful voter”—the test 
which our courts have very properly held 
in the several cases cited in my articles to 
be the appropriate one for determining 
the meaning of a constitutional provision 
adopted by the people. What Mr. Tanzer 
seems to be saying is that, when there 
was offered to the people a home rule 
amendment proposed “with much ado and 
after many years of agitation” (Matter 
of Elm Street, 246 N.Y. 72, 76), which 
provided that the cities should have con- 
trol over their “property, affairs and 
government” and that the legislature 
should not interfere with the cities’ 
“property, affairs or government” by dis- 
criminatory legislation, they were de- 
frauded into the belief that the constitu- 
tion meant what its plain words said, 
when in truth and in fact its drafters 
privately intended it not to mean what 
the plain words said. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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New York City 
Gets P. P. R. 


Permanent Registration 
to Be Installed in 1957 


E Board of Estimate, chief govern- 

ing body of the city of New York, 
voted unanimously on December 13 for 
a system of permanent personal registra- 
tion. The city council had unanimously 
approved the same proposal on Novem- 
ber 27. 

The new system will go into effect with 
registration for the November 1957 mu- 
nicipal election. After that registered 
voters will be entitled to participate in 
all elections without further action if they 
have voted at least once in every two 
consecutive calendar years and have not 
moved from their registered addresses. 

Permanent registration was made possi- 
ble on an optional basis to New York 
City and to any upstate county desiring 
it by legislation adopted in 1954. It is in 
effect in Broome, Nassau and Schenec- 
tady Counties and has also been adopted 
by Erie and Westchester Counties, effec- 
tive in 1957. 

The installation of the system is esti- 
mated by the city’s budget director to add 
about $4 million to the budget for the 
first year only, with the cost thereafter 
approximately the cost of the present sys- 
tem, $3.4 million. Mayor Wagner, who 
has advocated the system, has unsuccess- 
fully sought amendments to the state law 
that would produce a savings of from $1 
million to.$2 million in yearly registra- 
tion costs and he intends to press for such 
amendments again this year. 

Adoption of P. P. R. brings to fruition 
the efforts over a long period of time of 
the League of Women Voters and the 
Citizens Union of New York City. 
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Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


The newly established city of Downey, 
CALIFORNIA, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 90,000, has adopted the council- 
manager form of government. On De- 
cember 4 the citizens voted 10,094 to 
3,822 to incorporate as a city and 9,498 
to 1,980 for the manager plan. 

Vitra Park, (1954 popula- 
tion 12,145), a Chicago suburb, voted 895 
to 598 to adopt the council-manager plan, 
at a special election on October 22. 

FranKrort, Kentucky, (1950 popula- 
tion 11,916), the state capital, voted 2,742 
to 962 (unofficial) on November 6 to 
adopt the commission-manager plan. It 
will take effect in January 1958, follow- 
ing the election of a mayor and four com- 
missioners in November 1957. 

WEATHERFORD, Texas, (1950 popula- 
tion 8,093) by a vote of 278 to 249 on 
October 25, adopted a charter amendment 
providing for the appointment of a city 
manager. Other amendments adopted add 
two members to the city commission, 
which will consist of the mayor and four 
commissioners; establish a seven-man 
board to manage the municipal water and 
electric system; and authorize the city 
commission to fix the salary of the city 
attorney. 

Ennis, Texas, (1950 population 7,815) 
voted 340 to 183 on December 14 to 
adopt the council-manager plan. It goes 
into effect in February 1957. 

The council of the borough of Monaca, 
PENNSYLVANIA, in Beaver County, (1950 
population 7,415) enacted an ordinance on 
November 14 creating the office of bor- 
ough manager. The manager is ap- 
pointed by the borough council for a two- 
year term, during which he can be re- 
moved by a majority of the council, on 
30 days’ notice, with a statement of rea- 
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sons. He is responsible for all munici- 
pal departments except the police de- 
partment which, however, may be dele- 
gated to him by the burgess (mayor). 

A city manager has been appointed in 
Newkirk, OKLAHOMA, (1950 population 
2,201) effective last August. The city 
charter authorizes a manager but none 
has heretofore been appointed. 

A special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the town of LesBanon, NEw 
HAMPSHIRE, has recommended a council- 
manager city form of government. It 
pointed out that Lebanon is the largest 
town in the state and. needs a trained 
manager, under a city council. At the 
public meeting where the report was pre- 
sented, a citizens’ committee was author- 
ized for the purpose of drafting a council- 
manager city charter. 

Voters of CLype, Oxn10, have approved 
establishment of a charter commission. 
Adoption of the council-manager plan 
appears to be a possibility; the Model 
City Charter of the National Municipal 
League is under study. 

Newark, Onto, voted 10,256 to 5,448 
on November 6 against adoption of the 
council-manager plan. CHAGRIN FALLs 
did likewise, 1,061 to 634. 

The CLarKsspuRG, West VIRGINIA, 
charter board has prepared the first draft 
of a council-manager charter, for sub- 
mission to the state attorney general, and 
has presented it at public hearings. A 
special election on a final draft is ex- 
pected in March or earlier. Clarksburg 
has had council-manager government 
since 1921; the new charter results from 
efforts to modernize and improve the 
present one. 

Danvitte, Kentucky, voted on No- 
vember 6 against adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 

In Oak Rivce, TENNESSEE, the Oak 
Ridge Facts Advisory Council, at the 
request of the town council, has drafted 
a proposed general law for a permissive 
council-manager city charter. If enacted 
by the Tennessee legislature, the law 
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would be available when and if the people 
of Oak Ridge wish to incorporate under 
its provisions. 

The newly incorporated city of FRANK- - 
Lin, WISCONSIN, near Milwaukee, has 
been considering the employment of a 
city manager. 

A petition for a referendum on the 
question of adopting the council-manager 
plan in Aton, ILtrnors, has been filed 
in the Madison County court, which or- 
dered a hearing. 

Petitions calling for a referendum elec- 
tion in Rock IsLanp, ILLINors, on the 
question of abandoning the council-mana- 
ger plan, have been filed with the city 
clerk. 

Postcard Drive 

Postcards have been circulated in 
HANNIBAL, Missouri, asking each re- 
cipient to write a card to the charter 
commission, requesting return to the 
council-manager plan, and to urge five 
friends to do likewise. 

Rapip City, South Dakora, voted 
4,493 to 2,802 on November 27 to aban- 
don the council-manager plan, adopted in 
1921. It is replaced by the mayor-alder- 
manic form. 

Following a bitter campaign, voters of 
Pittssurc, Kansas, on December 12, 
voted to retain the council-manager form 
of government. The plan has been in 
operation since 1949. 

The council-manager form of govern- 
ment has been recommended for Ricu- 
LAND, WASHINGTON, by Public Adminis- 
tration Service of Chicago, in a report 
rendered to the city council in November. 

FarrRFAX, CALIFORNIA, voted 841 to 
634 on November 6 against adoption of 
the council-manager plan. 

Cutver City, CALIForNIA, defeated a 
proposition to create the office of city 
manager, in place of the present “chief 
administrative officer,” by a vote of 5,791 
to 5,529 at the November election. Also 
defeated, 5,998 to 5,258, was a proposal 
to establish a finance officer and eliminate 
the elective city clerk and city treasurer. 
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Workless Job Is Long-lived 


The Bar Association of the City of New York reports that it is common 
practice for one clerk to sign in for absent clerks in the city court and in the 
office of that court’s commissioner of records. 

Referring to this practice in the latter office, Milton M. Bergerman, chair- 
man of the Citizens Union of the City of New York, remarks: 

“This is no surprise to us. After all, why should the clerks show up for 
work if there is no work to do? 5 

“The office of commissioner of records of the city court was established in 
1931 as a temporary office. The law (Judiciary Law, Section 177) contains some 
sketchy provisions to the effect that the commissioner is to look over old court 
records, restore or copy any that are mutilated and arrange them for con- 
venient reference. It concludes, ‘The office of commissioner of records of the 
city court shall terminate upon the completion of the duties in this section pre- 
scribed.’ It is no cause for wonder that this temporary job has now lasted 
25 years. What politician is going to martyr himself by coming in for work 
every day and terminating his office?” 

The Citizens Union urges the legislature to abolish this office at long last. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Annexes Suburb 

The residents of both Ann Arbor and 
East Ann Arbor, Michigan, voted at the 
November election in favor of annexation 
of the latter to the former. The action 
took effect on November 20, after a final 
meeting of the smaller city’s council on 
November 15. The vote in Ann Arbor 
was 9,655 to 3,366; in East Ann Arbor it 
was 591 to 242. 

The annexation will add about 2,000 
people to Ann Arbor (1950 population 
48,251), and 655 acres to its area. The 
smaller city, incorporated nine and a half 
years ago, has been faced with difficulties 
as to financing desired improvements. 


Metropolitan Growth 
Accelerates 

In a report released in December, based 
on a survey in March 1956, the Census 
Bureau estimates that the civilian popu- 
lation of metropolitan areas grew 14.8 per 
cent since the 1950 census while that of 
‘other areas increased only 3.4 per cent. 


The over-all increase was given as 9.8 
per cent. The estimated population living 
in metropolitan areas was 96,200,000, with 
68,100,000 living elsewhere. 

Within metropolitan areas the popula- 
tion of the suburbs was indicated to be 
growing at a rate six times as great as 
within the central cities. The outlying 
portion increased 29.3 per cent; the cen- 
tral cities 4.7 per cent. 

A standard metropolitan area is de- 
fined in the report as a county or group 
of contiguous counties which contains at 
least one city of 50,000 or more. (In New 
England the town rather than the county 
is the basis.) 


Edison, N. J., Abandons 
Commission Plan 


The township of Edison, New Jersey, 
by a vote of 6,075 to 5,862 on November 
6 approved a charter commission recom- 
mendation for the adoption of mayor- 
council Plan E, one of the options pre- 
scribed in the optional municipal charter 
law of 1950. The plan adopted provides 
for a mayor and a seven-member council 
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to be elected at large on a partisan basis 
for a term of four years. The plan also 
provides for a business administrator who 
is responsible to the mayor. Edison 
Township is the first municipality in 
Middlesex County to adopt one of the op- 
tional forms. It has been under the com- 
mission plan. 

West Virginia Cities 

Ask Planning Powers 

The West Virginia League of Munici- 
palities, revitalized in the past year, re- 
cently adopted a legislative program for 
1957 at a meeting in Charleston. It in- 
cludes these proposals for action by the 
legislature : 

Extend the authority of city planning 
commissions in dealing with zoning out- 
side city limits from the present one mile 
limit to three miles. 

Widen the authority of the State Plan- 
ning Board to enable cities to obtain fed- 
eral grants for slum clearance and re- 
development. 

Give counties zoning authority to con- 
trol construction in rural subdivisions. 

Authorize cities to adopt proper hous- 
ing codes. 

Authorize municipalities to levy a one 
per cent payroll tax. 

Clarify ambiguous terms in the present 
law as to the authority of cities to levy 
service fees. 


Ten Amendments 
Adopted in Florida 


At the November election the voters 
of Florida passed upon eleven proposed 
constitutional amendments and approved 
ten. Six of the adopted amendments deal 
with county matters only.1 The four other 
successful amendments and the defeated 
proposal are described briefly below. The 
numbers are those assigned for purposes 
of the election. 

State court system: Amendment No. 1 


1 See the Review, December 1956, page 
552, for amendment applying to Dade 
County. 
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partially revises Article V of the consti- 
tution, dealing with the judiciary ; further 
revision may be expected as the Judicial 
Council, created by the legislature in 
1953, is continuing its study of the arti- 
cle, which is outdated and inconsistent. 
The amendment creates three district ap- 
pellate courts to relieve the heavy load 
on the Supreme Court; the latter will 
hear appeals in capital cases and on mat- 
ters involving interpretation of the con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court is granted 
power to regulate the administration of 
all courts, with the chief justice as chief 
administrative officer. The Supreme 
Court also will regulate the admission of 
attorneys to the bar and their discipline 
thereafter. Automatic retirement of all 
judges at the age of 70 is provided. 

Amendment No. 6 is somewhat related 
to No. 1 and may be unnecessary since 
the latter was adopted. It provides for 
a second judge to relieve the load of the 
criminal court of Duval County (contain- 
ing Jacksonville). Under No. 1 the legis- 
lature might do this. 

Extra sessions of legislature. This 
amendment (No. 4) makes it possible for 
the legislature to call itself in special 
session if one-fifth of the members apply 
in writing to the secretary of state and 
if there is a three-fifths vote for the extra 
session upon being polled by the secre- 
tary. Such a session is limited to 30 days 
but is not necessarily limited in scope. 

Civil service. Amendment No. 11 em- 
powers the legislature to establish civil 
service systems and boards, or commis- 
sions, for municipal, county and state em- 
ployees and officers, except elected offi- 
cials and appointees of the governor. At 
present certain state agencies are under 
merit systems prescribed or permitted 
by statute, and a number of municipal 
merit systems are set up by statute. The 
amendment permits a more comprehensive 
arrangement. 

Legislative reapportionment. A pro- 
posed amendment (No. 5) to reapportion 
the legislature was defeated by a vote of 
nearly two to one. It would have en- 
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larged both houses of the legislature and 
would have resulted in the Senate becom- 
ing less representative and the lower 
house somewhat more representative, on 
a population basis, than now. Neither 
house is at all closely representative of 
population at present; the Florida legis- 
lature is one of the least representative, 
on that basis, of all the state legislatures. 

The amendment would have increased 
the Senate from 38 to 67 members—one 
for each county. Estimated 1955 popula- 
tions of counties range from 2,400 to 
719,200. Thus the small rural counties 
would have even more power in the Sen- 
ate than now. On the basis of 1950 popu- 
lation 10.3 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion would elect a majority of the Senate, 
as against 17.7 per cent under the present 
provisions; and on the basis of the 1955 
estimate, 8 per cent of the population 
would elect a majority under the amend- 
ment. 

The lower house, which now has from 
one to three members per county, with 
a total of 95, would be increased to 135, 
with each county having at least one 
and with 68 representatives divided 
among the counties of more than 8,000 
population. Based on the 1950 census 
each county would receive an additional 
representative for 33,618 inhabitants. The 
maximum per county would have been 
sixteen, in Dade County. Thirty per cent 
of the state’s population could then elect 
a majority of the house, as against 18 per 
cent at present, based on the 1950 census. 
According to 1955 estimates these per- 
centages would drop to 27.7 and 17.1, re- 
spectively. 

An incidental argument against the 
amendment was that from $1.5 million to 
$5 million would be required to enlarge 
the Senate and House chambers, to ac- 
commodate the increased membership! 


Minnnesota Adopts Three 
Constitutional Amendments 


Minnesota voters approved by large 
majorities at the November election three 
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amendments to the state constitution 
which were submitted for referendum by 
the 1955 state legislature. All the amend- 
ments received bipartisan support and 
each one was backed by citizen groups 
and organizations which were represented 
on statewide committees. The three com- 
mittees joined forces to some extent in 
campaign leadership and financial support. 

Amendment No. 1 substantially revises 
the judiciary article of the constitution 
by giving to the legislature greater au- 
thority with respect to the personnel, or- 
ganization and jurisdiction of the several 
courts in the state judicial system. It re- 
moves the constitutional status of the 
justice-of-the-peace court, provides a uni- 
form term of six years for all judges, 
makes the clerk of the supreme court 
an appointive instead of an elective office, 
and transfers the appointment of the state 
law librarian from the governor to the 
Supreme Court. 

This amendment followed to a consid- 
erable degree the recommendations of the 
Minnesota Constitutional Commission of 
1948. It had the active support of the 
State Bar Association. Legislative action 
in 1957 will determine the degree to which 
this constitutional change will improve 
judicial organization and operation in 
Minnesota. 

Amendment No. 2 was the outgrowth 
of recommendations submitted by an In- 
terim Highway Commission in 1953 
which employed the Automative Safety 
Foundation to make an engineering study 
of highway needs and Public Administra- 
tion Service to study highway finance. It 
places all highway taxes in one fund and 
divides this fund between state trunk 
highways, counties and municipalities un- 
der 5,000 population, and cities of over 
5,000 population on a percentage ratio of 
62, 29 and 9 respectively. It removes 
from the constitution an outmoded and 
inequitable formula for distributing high- 
way funds to counties and, for the first 
time, provides for state financial aid for 
city streets other than trunk highways. 
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No new taxes for highway purposes are 
authorized, but the state may issue up 
to $150 million in bonds for highways as 
needed, to be retired from the state’s 
share of tax funds. 

The adoption of this amendment was 
urged by the League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, auto clubs and other groups 
interested in good roads. A single high- 
way tax fund and a division of revenues 
derived from the gasoline tax between 
state and county roads had been recom- 
mended previously by the Constitutional 
Commission. 

Amendment No. 3 provides that the 50 
per cent of revenue derived from the iron 
ore occupation tax which has been going 
into permanent trust funds shall become 
available for current expenses of the pub- 
lic schools and the university. The other 
half goes into the general revenue fund. 
The amendment requires that the present 
$214 million trust fund for the public 
schools and the $43.2 million trust fund 
for the university be kept inviolate, only 
the income therefrom to be used for the 
schools and the university as in the past. 

It is estimated that this amendment will 
add approximately $8 million per year 
to existing revenues for schools and 
$2 million for the university. Pressure 
for increased state aids and depletion of 
the surplus in the income tax fund which 
is dedicated to the public schools led 
Governor Freeman to propose and the 
1955 legislature to submit this amend- 
ment, which was actively supported by 
citizen and professional groups interested 
in public education. A somewhat similar 
proposal had been debated by the Con- 
stitutional Commission in 1947-48, but it 
was rejected by a close vote. 

An encouraging feature in the adoption 
of these amendments was that the large 
majorities each of them received easily 
overcame the obstacle to constitutional 
change which is found in the present re- 
quirement of a majority of all those vot- 
ing at the election rather than a majority 
of those voting on proposed amendments. 
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About 85 per cent of those voting in this 
election voted on the amendments, an 
unusually large proportion. Good pub- 
licity, bipartisan support and the popular- 
ity of added support for highways and 
schools without immediate tax increases 
were favorable factors. The result, how- 
ever, may strengthen the position of those 
who oppose the calling of a constitutional 
convention and who insist that the job 
of constitutional revision can be done sat- 
isfactorily by the amending process. 

Lioyp M. SHort 
University of Minnesota 


Women May Serve on 
West Virginia Juries 


West Virginia voters, by a ratio of 
about three to two on November 6, ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing jury service for women. The 
League of Women Voters and other 
women’s groups had long struggled to 
achieve this. 


Citizens Analyze 
California Government 


Eprtor’s Note.—The California Con- 
ference on State Government, held at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, during 
four days of September, was another 
of the state or regional conferences or 
assemblies growing out of the Ameri- 
can Assembly of Columbia University. 
The findings of three such conferences 
have been given in the Review for 
July, 1956, page 340; September, page 
387 ; and November, page 496. The Cali- 
fornia conference was sponsored by 
Stanford University and the American 
Assembly. There were 63 participants, 
including leaders in the legislature and 
business, labor and other fields. The 
final report, dated September 16, fol- 
lows. A foreword states: 

“The participants in the California 
Conference on State Government 
agreed to this summary of their find- 
ings at the conclusion of their discus- 
sions. There was general agreement 
among the participants on this final re- 
port. It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that every participant subscribed 
to all of the statements herein.” 
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California state government is faced 
with many complex problems inherent 
in the task of governing thirteen 
million people who live in a highly inter- 
dependent society spread over a vast and 
heterogeneous domain. These problems 
are certain to grow in number and com- 
plexity with the anticipated growth of 
our population in the years immediately 
ahead. The central concern of this con- 
ference is whether our state government 
has the capacity to meet these problems 
and to perform its functions responsibly, 
democratically and efficiently. 

On the whole, California state govern- 
ment is modern, effective and forward 
looking. Its chief asset is that its person- 
nel includes large numbers of men and 
women who are vigorous, purposeful, in- 
telligent and genuinely concerned to im- 
prove the quality of their service to the 
people of the state. 

The fact that we have a good state 
government in California has not deterred 
us from suggesting ways in which that 
government might be improved. On the 
contrary, this fact has encouraged us to 
call for further improvement and to sub- 
mit to the people of California our find- 
ings and recommendations to that end. 


Responsiveness of Government 
A. Legislative Representation 


We have been concerned with the re- 
sponsiveness of California state govern- 
ment to the needs of the people. We have 
considered whether our so-called “federal 
plan” of legislative representation—the 
Senate based on counties and the Assem- 
bly representing population—should be 
continued. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that there are three 
separate components of the legisiative 
process—the governor, the Senate and the 
Assembly—and that of these three only 
the Senate is chosen on other than a pop- 
ulation basis. We have also considered 
whether changes should be made in our 
method of reapportioning Assembly seats 
after each census. 
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We believe that the “federal plan” 
should be continued but most of us favor 
some modification. In a state in which a 
major part of the population is concen- 
trated in two relatively small areas whose 
problems are not necessarily the same as 
those of the other areas of the state, rep- 
resentation based solely on population 
would be inequitable. On the other hand, 
most of us believe that there is also in- 
equity in the existing situation, in that in 
the house where representation is by 
county over one-half of the state’s popu- 
lation is represented by only four out 
of 40 senators. Therefore, while we do 
not favor a return to the pre-1926 situa- 
tion, when both the Senate and the As- 
sembly were apportioned on a population 
basis, most of us believe that California 
should modify the “federal plan” in the 
direction of greater representation in the 
Senate of the more populous areas of the 
state. 

We are persuaded that substantial 
changes in our method of Assembly re- 
apportionment are not needed. We be- 
lieve that reapportionment is essentially 
a political function and should be left to 
the legislature, although some of us have 
suggested a bipartisan advisory reappor- 
tionment commission to assist the legis- 
lature in this task. We find that in recent 
years the legislature has acted promptly 
to reapportion Assembly seats after each 
census and that it has obeyed, within rea- 
sonable limits, the mandate that districts 
be compact and equal in population. We 
are aware that there have been some 
abuses in drawing boundaries of Assem- 
bly districts to achieve political advan- 
tage but we do not believe that these 
abuses have been gross. 

We have considered the abolition of the 
“county line” provision—that no part of 
a county may be combined with another 
county or part thereof in forming Senate 
and Assembly districts—but have con- 
cluded that this limitation should be re- 
tained because counties represent some 
sense of community to the people living 
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in them and county lines are a conven- 
ience in fixing district boundaries. 

We have also considered a proposal 
that no Assembly district may deviate in 
population more than a fixed percentage 
from an “ideal” figure, obtained by di- 
viding the total population of the state 
by the number of Assembly seats (80). 
We have concluded that such a proposal 
would be undesirable where it would re- 
quire departures from the “county line” 
provision. We believe, however, that a 
maximum deviation rule should be en- 
forced in the creating of Assembly dis- 
tricts within any county entitled to more 
than one assemblyman. 


B. Political Parties 

We have considered whether political 
parties should play a larger role than 
they have in California state government. 
We find that since the days of Hiram 
Johnson and until recently state govern- 
ment in California has been compara- 
tively nonpartisan in character. We be- 
lieve that the trend today is toward more 
partisanship in state government. 

We have debated whether our state 
government would be strengthened if po- 
litical parties were stronger and more 
disciplined. We are divided in opinion on 
this issue. A majority of us believe that 
stronger parties would create a risk of 
party bossism and would also deprive the 
people of the independent judgment of 
their elected representatives. Others of 
us believe that stronger and more disci- 
plined parties would lead to more respon- 
sible state government because candidates 
would be elected on the strength of their 
party platforms rather than their per- 
sonal popularity. 

Most of us favor abolition of the pres- 
ent system of cross-filing because we be- 
lieve that each party should be able to 
offer its own candidates to the voters in 
the general election, that cross-filing hin- 
ders political parties in ridding themselves 
of their own undesirable incumbents and 
that it increases campaign costs. 
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We are opposed to nomination of can- 
didates for office by party convention. 
Most of us believe that an adequate party 
voice in the nominating process is pro- 
vided through unofficial endorsement by 
such groups as the Republican Assem- 
bly and the Democratic Council. Thus, 
most of us do not favor official pre- 
primary endorsing conventions by politi- 
cal parties. Those of us who do favor 
preprimary endorsing conventions are 
about evenly divided as to whether the 
endorsement should appear on the pri- 
mary ballot. 

We have considered the problem of 
campaign expense. Most of us are op- 
posed to the state giving funds to candi- 
dates or parties; but some believe that 
the state should finance entirely general 
election campaigns with all private fi- 
nancing prohibited. Others favor includ- 
ing campaign literature of limited weight 
and size when mailing sample ballots at 
public expense. We believe that methods 
of inducing campaign contributions by 
greater numbers of individuals should be 
explored and, to that end, most of us 
favor a limited allowance of campaign 
contributions for income tax purposes. 

In order to reduce campaign expense, 
most of us favor moving the date of the 
primary election closer to the date of the 
general election, but some of us would 
limit this to the non-presidential election 
year. Most of us are opposed to news- 
papers charging higher than their high- 
est standard rates for political advertis- 
ing. Most of us believe that there should 
be a more effective requirement for full 
reporting of campaign receipts and ex- 
penditures both before and after elections. 


The Legislature 

We are impressed by the tremendous 
task confronting our California legisla- 
tors. We believe that some changes in 
legislative organization and procedure are 
necessary if our legislature is to be able 
adequately to discharge its functions, par- 
ticularly in the years ahead when a grow- 
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ing population and an increasingly com- 
plex society will create even more difficult 
state government problems. 

Most of us believe that legislative pay 
should be fixed by statute rather than by 
the constitution and that remuneration 
should be increased in order to compen- 
sate our legislators adequately for their 
services. Financial considerations should 
not deter otherwise qualified men and 
women from running for office. But 
such increases should not be carried 
to a point where they would attract can- 
didates primarily interested in compen- 
sation. Most of us favor making the jobs 
of key members of the legislature—offi- 
cers, major committee chairmen and rules 
committee members—virtually full time, 
wth commensurate pay, because of the 
substantial amount of time which these 
members must, of necessity, devote to 
their legislative duties. However, we be- 
lieve that service in the legislature should 
not be made a full-time occupation for the 
other members, reaffirming the long es- 
tablished tradition that state legislative 
service should be a responsibility of the 
citizen-legislator rather than the voca- 
tion of the professional. 

We believe that the bifurcated general 
session fails of its purposes. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the general session 
be lengthened and the constitutional re- 
cess be abolished. Appropriate safeguards 
should be devised to prevent last-minute 
introduction of bills and their passage 
without time for adequate consideration. 

We believe that the legislature should 
be encouraged to provide itself with 
greater assistance in doing its work. Most 
of us believe that each legislator should 
have a full-time administrative assistant. 
We are agreed that the legislature should 
have a central research agency, either 
by the expansion and reorganization of 
the office of the legislative auditor or 
otherwise. Such an agency should not 
duplicate the work of existing agencies 
nor should it be considered a substitute 
for the interim committees. Most of us 
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believe that the research work of the 
legislature and its committees should be 
coordinated with the central research 
agency. 

We have discussed the power of the 
speaker of the Assembly to appoint com- 
mittees and to assign bills to commit- 
tees. We favor taking from the speaker 
and giving to a committee of the Assem- 
bly the power to appoint committees. 
Some of us also favor a similar change 
with respect to the speaker’s power to 
assign bills to committees. 

We recognize that the legislative advo- 
cate plays an important part in the legis- 
lative process. Most of us believe that 
our present laws regulating such advo- 
cates are generally sufficient. We believe, 
however, that complete identification of 
every interest represented should be re- 
quired. Some of us believe that cam- 
paign contributions should be reported, 
and some that the reporting of expendi- 
tures, as distinguished from contributions, 
should be eliminated. 

Most of us believe that no formal ac- 
tion should be taken to eliminate com- 
panion bills, but that the members of the 
legislature should limit their use in so far 
as possible. 

We are opposed to joint committee 
hearings by standing committees, but we 
favor joint committee hearings by inter- 
im committees studying the same prob- 
lems. Some would require that all in- 
terim committees be joint committees 
which would automatically provide for 
joint hearings. 


Governor and Executive Branch 


Most of us would retain the governor, 
lieutenant governor and attorney general 
as elective officers, but some of us would 
limit elective officers to the governor and 
lieutenant governor. Most of us believe 
that the offices of the state treasurer, the 
secretary of state, the controller, the 
Board of Equalization and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction should not 
be elective and that their functions should 
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be reassigned. Most of us believe that the 
superintendent of public instruction should 
be appointed by a policy-making board 
which, in turn, should be appointed by 
the governor, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. A majority of us would re- 
tain an elective fiscal officer whose func- 
tions would not necessarily be the same 
as those of any existing elective official. 

We believe that some independent 
boards and commissions in the executive 
branch of our state government are de- 
sirable, but that there now exist many 
more such boards and commissions than 
are necessary. A study should be made 
to determine which of the existing inde- 
pendent boards and commissions should 
be eliminated. 

Most of us believe that legislative mem- 
bers should not serve on boards and com- 
missions within the executive branch be- 
cause this violates the basic principle of 
separation of powers in our state gov- 
ernment. 


Intergovernmental Relations and 
Metropolitan Areas 


We recognize that the metropolitan 
areas of this state present some of our 
most difficult governmental problems. We 
do not favor the creation of a state agen- 
cy to govern such areas. Some of us 
believe, however, that it would be desira- 
ble to create a state agency to assist in 
the settlement of disputes, such as annexa- 
tion contests, between governmental agen- 
cies in metropolitan areas. 

Most of us believe that multi-purpose 
governmental entities at the local level 
must be established to furnish at least 
some governmental services in such areas. 
The municipality of Metropolitan Toron- 
to may furnish one example worthy of 
study in this connection. Meanwhile, 
most of us approve the practice of inte- 
gration of individual services by coun- 
ties and the cities in them. We believe 
that. consolidation of counties and consol- 
idation of cities should also be given care- 
ful consideration. 
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Research in the advisability of consoli- 
dating some units of local government 
and perhaps dividing others may contrib- 
ute to better solutions of problems of lo- 
cal administration and finance as well as 
that of legislative representation. We 
call, therefore, for a careful study of the 
problem of metropolitan areas and inter- 
governmental relations in California and 
suggest that consideration be given to 
creating a “little Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion” for this purpose. 


State Government Finance 


Notre: Round Table I was the only 
group which found time to discuss state 
government finance, one of the subjects 
on the conference agenda. The follow- 
ing is the report of that round table on 
this subject. 

Most of us believe there is no justifica- 
tion for establishing in the constitution 
the level of support for any governmental 
service. Most of us, however, favor pro- 
viding by statute for continuing appropri- 
ations at an established level for a few 
selected governmental services, notably 
state aid to schools. We believe, never- 
theless, that there should be an annual re- 
view by the legislature and the governor 
of the relative financial needs of all gov- 
ernmental services. 

Most of us oppose the earmarking of 
revenue sources in any situation, although 
some favor earmarking in the case of gas- 
oline tax receipts, vocational and profes- 
sional funds and tideland oil revenues. 

We unanimously recommend that the 
Department of Finance and the legisla- 
ture adopt the practice of performance 


budgeting. 


Correction 
In an article 
New Primary,” page 496 of the Novem- 


“Connecticut Tries its 


ber 1956 Review, the final sentence 
should have read: “Thus Connecticut's 
new law, varying from the practice of 
most states, made it needless to go to the 
expense of conducting primaries in about 
75 per cent of the precincts of the state.” 
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County and Township . 


- Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Counties Cooperate 
in Detroit Area 


Supervisors Face Up 
to Common Problems 


NOVEL effort at an area-wide ap- 

proach to the problems of the De- 
troit metropolitan region, using counties 
as its building blocks, has been under way 
during the past two years. It is now 
possible to take stock of its aims, struc- 
ture and accomplishments. 

Six Michigan counties comprising the 
Detroit metropolitan region—Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, Washtenaw 
and Wayne—have voluntarily joined to- 
gether to form a Supervisors’ Intercounty 
Committee. Until the formation of the 
committee there had never been an easy 
way for county supervisors to acquaint 
themselves fully with the work and the 
problems of neighboring counties. Recog- 
nizing the fact that there are some prob- 
lems—lack of water is only one of them— 
which cannot be solved effectively by sol- 
itary action, the chairman of the boards 
of supervisors of the six counties sug- 
gested the creation within each board of 
a committee on intercounty affairs. 

The development of the program of 
intercounty cooperation has been the re- 
sult of the imaginative efforts of many 
individuals. Particular recognition, how- 
ever, is due the committee’s present chair- 
man, Edward D. Connor, member of the 
Detroit city council and chairman of the 
board of supervisors of Wayne County. 

The committees on intercounty affairs 
began to meet together to discuss and 
explore mutual! problems. The logical 
next step was to elect a common chair- 
man and band together. This was done. 
The resulting organization, the Super- 
visors Intercounty Committee, is: 


(a) A closely knit organization rep- 
resenting the six counties equally; 

(b) A group having no direct power 
of its own—its recommendations can be 
implemented only by the independent ac- 
tion of each parent board of supervisors ; 

(c) A means for creating and carry- 
ing out unified, uniform plans—as each 
county takes affirmative action, it carries 
out its segment of the complete plan, an 
economical, practical approach to area- 
wide problems. 

As stated in the preamble to its by- 
laws, the committee has been organized 
“for the purpose of meeting at regular 
intervals to discuss and study community 
problems of mutual interest and concern 
to the counties comprising the metropoli- 
tan regional area and to develop recom- 
mendations for ratification by the several 
boards of supervisors.” 


Standing Committees 


Five standing committees have been es- 
tablished: port, recreation, roads, sewage 
and waste disposal, and water. These 
are problems which, in the face of explo- 
sive population growth, are difficult for 
a county, city, village or township to 
solve by itself. 

The entire group is the committee 
the whole. It gives unanimous approval 
to each standing committee’s reports be- 
fore such reports become the recommen- 
dations of the Supervisors Intercounty 
Committee. Recommendations are then 
made to the boards of supervisors as reso- 
lutions of the Intercounty Committee. 
The boards take such action as each sees 
fit. 

Committee Activities 

Roads. The Michigan legislature 
through enabling legislation has shown 
an increasing interest in encouraging 
multi-county cooperation in solving com- 
mon problems. As an example, Michigan 
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Act 195 of the Public Acts of 1955 per- 
mits two or more counties to combine 
for the purpose of planning systems of 
intercounty highways, superhighways and 
limited access highways. 

Taking advantage of this legislation, 
the roads committee recommended and 
secured approval by the six counties of 
the formation of an Intercounty Highway 
Commission. Operating funds for it have 
also been approved by the six boards of 
supervisors. 

As an indication of the scope and im- 
portance of the task which the Inter- 
county Highway Commission has cut out 
for it, a $600,000 origin and destination 
traffic study reveals that a billion-dollar 
road network will be needed in the six- 
county area within the next twenty years. 
The Intercounty Highway Commission 
will coordinate the pattern, road widths, 
points of origin and ending, etc. 

Planning and reserving land for rights- 
of-way is taking place now to eliminate 
excessivé costs and to avoid excessive 
dislocation of people and industry at a 
future date. But actual layout and con- 
struction of highways remain the respon- 
sibility of the respective county highway 
commissions. 

Port. There are port commissions in- 
tent now on developing ports in several 
areas anticipating the completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Monroe, Detroit 
and Port Huron have such localized 
projects. The port committee is inter- 
ested in initiating a program for over-all 
development which will avoid unnecessary 
duplication of port facilities and excessive 
costs. It is also interested in more than 
port facilities in the narrow sense. It 
seeks to include the development of ad- 
jacent industrial zones, roads, railroads— 
all the facilities and services required to 
serve an active marine shipping industry. 

Sewage and Waste Disposal. The lines 
that define governmental units—village, 
town, city or county—are not necessarily 
the logical boundaries for economical and 
efficient sewage systems. Because of the 
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practical necessity of taking advantage of 
land contours and elevations, of natural 
drainage systems, as well as the sheer 
magnitude of sewage requirements in an 
area as thickly populated as the six- 
county area, the Supervisors Intercounty 
Committee is in the best position to co- 
ordinate sewage and waste disposal plan- 
ning. 
Initiate Survey 

At a joint meeting between represen- 
tatives of the National Sanitation Foun- 
dation and the Intercounty Committee, 
December 16, 1955, a survey was initiated 
on “Intercounty Water, Sewage and 
Drainage.” The survey proposes to 
“study certain general characteristics of 
the water supply problem in the six coun- 
ties. .. . Also, in a general way, the water 
supply problem will be related to that of 
sewage disposal and drainage.” 

To date much of the field data on water 
supply and sewage disposal has been accu- 
mulated. As the information was received 
from the field a mapping program was 
started. Maps were planned to show the 
locations of water plants, major water 
transmission lines, sanitary sewers and 
sewage treatment plants, and storm trunk 
lines in the six-county area. Up to Sep- 
tember 10, 3,200 square miles of a total 
of about 4,000 square miles have been 
mapped. 

Water. Although the majority of the 
inhabitants in the six-county area will be 
served by surface waters, the greater por- 
tion of the area may be dependent for 
years on wells. A general resumé of the 
geology and ground water resources is 
being prepared by geologists of Wayne 
State University. 

As far as the six-county area is con- 
cerned, perhaps no single problem is as 
pressing, or has received as much public 
attention, as that of an adequate water 
supply. There is available here the larg- 
est single source of fresh water in the 
world. The problem is getting the water 
to where it can be used. The Intercounty 
Committee is working on the problem. 
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174 Standard 
Metropolitan Areas 


During 1956 Santa Barbara 
(Santa Barbara County), Cali- 
fornia, and West Palm Beach 
(Palm Beach County), Florida, 
were added to the list of officially 
designated Standard Metropolitan 
Areas. This brings the total to 174 
SMAs in continental United States. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, 
Mayaguez and Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
are also designated as SMAs. 

As defined by the Bureau of the 
Budget and used by the other fed- 
eral agencies including the Bu- 
reau of the Census, 106 of the 174 
SMAs are coterminous with single 
counties. 


Negotiations are currently in progress 
between the Detroit Water Board, the 


Wayne County Water System, the 
Oakland-Macomb County Water Author- 
ity and other units, seeking a unified ap- 
proach to the immense and costly task of 
developing new intake and distribution 
facilities for the expanding population 
and industrial development. 


Regional Planning Commission 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission from the outset has 
taken a vital role in the organization and 
activities of the Intercounty Committee. 
Financed by voluntary contributions from 
five of the six counties, it took the initi- 
ative in placing its resources at the dis- 
posal of the committee. Staff members 
act as secretaries for the several sub- 
committees. Data are analyzed, existing 
reports and surveys are brought together 
and other technical assistance provided. 

Currently also, the Regional Planning 
Commission, together with the several 
universities in the area, are developing 
the framework of a program for compre- 
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hensive metropolitan studies, including 
the social, economic and political charac- 
teristics of the region. 


Proposed Legislation 

A bill has been proposed to provide for 
the organization and financing by two or 
more counties of an intercounty commit- 
tee for the purpose of studying area prob- 
lems and providing authority for the com- 
mittee to receive gifts and grants. Al- 
though no difficulty is anticipated in its 
passage, misgivings will undoubtedly de- 
velop on the part of some who may see 
in this legislation an entering wedge on 
the way toward over-all political consoli- 
dation. 


Summary 


There seems to be little sentiment pres- 
ent to superimpose another governmental 
layer on top of existing governments. 
Rather, the purpose and the unique value 
of the Supervisors Intercounty Commit- 
tee is to utilize fully all the inherent 
strength of existing tools and agencies of 
government—to devise a means for put- 
ting them to work to their fullest capa- 
bility on the area-wide problems which 
face the six-county area. Local problems, 
capable of being handled locally, are not 
matters of direct interest to the com- 
mittee. 

The Supervisors Intercounty Commit- 
tee is a means for making the county 
governmental units that already exist 
work more effectively. The only thing 
new is that six counties are cooperating 
to solve common problems. 

In view of the political mixture 
coupled with a rural, suburban and urban 
population, a high degree of working to- 
gether is required. Studies of the three 
problem areas on which considerable time 
has already been spent—roads, sewage 
and waste disposal, and water resources 
—have focused attention on the need for 
a unified approach. Most hopeful has 
been the willingness of rural and sub- 
urban fringe communities through their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 


New York City Gets 
Bold Finance Plan 


State-local Committee 
Makes Recommendations 


BOLD new program to release New 

York City from tax rate limitation, 
improve its fiscal administration and con- 
solidate its diverse transportation facili- 
ties has been recommended to the gover- 
nor and the mayor.! Although it is the 
fourth major study of New York City’s 
finances in the last five years,? the report 
of the New York State-New York City 
Fiscal Relations Committee has taken a 
different approach and has made new con- 
tributions as well as reviewing progress 
made on past recommendations. Because 
of the fundamental changes proposed and 
because of the generally high quality of 
the report, it will command the attention 
of municipal officials and students of pub- 
lic finance over the country. 

The committee was appointed June 30, 
1955, with the governor naming five of 
its members and the mayor five; proper 
heed was paid to the population division 
of the state, as five members were city 
residents and five were upstate or Long 
Island residents. Chairman of the commit- 
tee was Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, New 


1 4 Report to the Governor of the 
State of New York and the Mayor of the 
City of New York, New York, 1956. 

2 Past reports include The Financial 
Problem of the City of New York, Fi- 
nance Project, Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey, June, 1952; Modern 
Management for the City of New York, 
Vol. I, Report of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey, March 30, 1953; 
and A Program for Continued Progress 
in Fiscal Management, State of New 
York, Temporary Commission on the Fis- 
cal Affairs of State Government, Febru- 
ary 1955. 


York City investment banker; the execu- 
tive director was John B. Blandford, an 
expert in public finance. Over 30 expert 
advisors and consultants were retained by 
the committee, which had a budget of ap- 
proximately $100,000, although reportedly 
all funds available were not spent. 

The report is contained in 52 pages 
with consultant and supporting memoran- 
da bringing the page total to 347. In- 
cluded in these memoranda are reports 
on fiscal matters by Frederick L. Bird, 
C. Lowell Harriss, Frederick C. Mosher, 
Carl S. Shoup, Edwin H. Spengler, Paul 
Studenski and Melvin I. White. The gov- 
ernmental relations area is covered by 
Wallace S. Sayre and three staff members 
of the National Municipal League, John 
E. Bebout, John P. Keith and Samuel K. 
Gove. Highway and transportation topics 
are covered by Philip Golden, Bertram H. 
Lindman, Wilfred Owen, William Reid 
and Joseph M. Leiper. Eveline M. Burns 
is the author of the welfare assistance 
chapter; Arch Dotson wrote on general 
purpose grants in aid; and planning is 
the subject for the contribution by Henry 
Fagin and C. McKim Norton. 

The study differed from recent ap- 
proaches to the city’s fiscal problems be- 
cause it was a joint effort, both the city 
and state participating in its financing and 
operations. Other recent studies have been 
undertakings cither by one or the other 
of the two. It was doubtless the hope 
that a joint effort would produce decisions 
representing a synthesis of the thinking 
of both sides; but early signs raise doubt 
that this result has been achieved. 

Early in its deliberations the commit- 
tee reached the decision that tinkering 
with state-local fiscal machinery has not 
touched fundamental problems and that 
“time-worn tactics and maneuvers” have 
ignored principles and often resulted in 
contradictory policies. Getting at the 
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basic points of conflict between the state 
and the city, the committee pointed out 
that “there is something incongruous in 
the picture of a resistant state govern- 
ment denying the city the authority to 
tax its own resources to finance essential 
services.” Moreover, “there is something 
equally incongruous in a militant city 
advocating an expanded program of state 
grants to which its tax contribution may 
exceed the benefits received.” These gen- 
eral statements reflect a pattern of think- 
ing that was basic to the decisions 
reached by the committee. 


Recommended Action 


In its broadest terms the recommended 
action may be summarized under four 
headings: (1) The committee recom- 
mended that the city be granted a large 
measure of new financial power which 
could be used at the city’s discretion; (2) 
the city was urged to improve its own 
administrative management and fiscal 
planning as a precondition of and justi- 
fication for increased fiscal responsibility ; 
(3) state aid, particularly the state’s sys- 
tem of highway finance and its per capita 
grant, would be substantially altered and 
“modernized”; (4) the committee rec- 
ommended that the city and other neces- 
sary agencies of government should em- 
bark on a program to create an over-all 
transportation agency designed to in- 
tegrate the operations and finances of the 
various transportation facilities in the 
metropolitan area. 

In addition the committee suggested 
that both the city and state improve their 
administrative machinery to facilitate 
intergovernmental cooperation and further 
noted that it was leaving as a “heritage” 
for suc¢essor inquiries such questions as 
any transfer of the welfare function to 
the state, state financial assistance for 
higher education, and any blanket grant 
of revenue powers to the city. 

The committee found that the city had 
made progress toward its goals for the 
improvement of administrative manage- 
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ment, a result of the studies of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management Sur- 
vey, but it also found that further achieve- 
ments were required. In order to gain 
a statewide reputation for effective use 
of its tax resources and to enable it to 
formulate well prepared fiscal plans, New 
York City should unify its capital and 
expense budgets and vest the city admin- 
istrator with greatly increased powers. 

Under these and other specified recom- 
mendations designed to improve fiscal 
administration, the budget director, City 
Planning Commission and comptroller 
would retain and expand their advisory 
capacities ; but the preparation of the cap- 
ital and current budgets would be turned 
over to the city administrator. In addi- 
tion that office would be further expanded 
to enable it to engage in immediate, mid- 
dle range and long range planning activ- 
ities. These and other listed improve- 
ments in the city’s administrative ma- 
chinery constitute the action which should 
be initiated by the city to enable it to 
carry out increased fiscal responsibility. 

In order to make the city’s financial 
powers commensurate with its responsi- 
bilities, the committee recommended that 
the city be permitted to fix its own limit 
on real estate taxation, now limited by 
the constitution to 2% per cent of average 
assessed valuation over a five-year period, 
and that it further be permitted to fix its 
own limit on the retail sales tax, now lim- 
ited to 3 per cent by state law. It was 
suggested that a serious study be made 
of the advisability of a city income tax, 
possibly in the form of a surcharge on 
the state income levy, and that the state 
allow the city to set its own limits on 
the rates of other forms of nonproperty 
taxation. 

Also, the committee recommended that 
a serious study be made of the advisability 
of ending the constitutional restriction 
that prevents the city from borrowing 
for capital purposes in any given year 
more than 10 per cent of the average full 
real estate valuation over the preceding 
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five-year period. These broad recommen- 
dations all point in the direction of 
greatly increased financial independence 
for the city, but the committee under- 
scored its belief that these decisions 
should be taken in consideration of the 
interdependence between the city and the 
state and in light of the advantages of 
decentralization in decision-making. 

The committee proposed that the state 
revise its per capita allocation grant to 
local units of government, including New 
York City, to give proportionately larger 
shares to units exercising “fiscal effort” 
by utilizing their own resources more 
heavily. Under the committee’s recom- 
mendation the per capita allowance would 
be increased throughout the state imme- 
diately by 50 per cent (a total of about 
$45,000,000) and that further changes be 
made dependent on the adoption of a new 
formula for distribution, including “fiscal 
effort” as a measure. 


Transit Suggestions 


In another recommendation involving 
increased state activity and expenditures, 
the committee proposed that the state as- 
sume full responsibility for arterial high- 
way construction in urban areas. In the 
case of New York City the state would 
integrate its program with the plans of 
the Transportation Agency proposed by 
the committee. The committee estimated 
that the city and its agency, the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, 
would save from $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 in projected arterial highway pro- 
grams if this recommendation were 
adopted. 

Another recommendation was that the 
city’s mass transportation facilities be 
integrated in a semi-autonomous Trans- 
portation Agency. This organization 
would take over and operate all trans- 
portation facilities now operated by city 
departments and agencies, including sub- 
ways, buses, bridges and tunnels, and 
ferries. Further, it would acquire pri- 
vately operated buses in the city. In ad- 
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dition to retaining tolls on the facilities 
which it would acquire from the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
through purchase of its outstanding 
bonds, the Transportation Agency would 
impose tolls on the East River crossings, 
including the Brooklyn, Williamsburg, 
Manhattan and Queensboro Bridges. 
Through pooling resources from a num- 
ber of these transportation facilities now 
operated at a profit, the Transportation 
Agency would be able to remove the bur- 
den of much of the deficit now plaguing 
the others. 

Reaction to the report was swift and 
in some cases venomous, as state and 
city political figures and journalists have 
already begun to think ahead to the next 
legislative session when the usual insults 
will be traded over the status of the city’s 
finances. One high political figure inter- 
preted the report as showing that the city 
is too big for its own administrative and 
operational good; he proposed that the 
next legislature undertake a comprehen- 
sive study to determine the administra- 
tive, fiscal and political feasibility of di- 
viding the city into several city govern- 
ments, possibly reconstituted along pres- 
ent borough lines. The city’s commis- 
sioner of public works said that the pro- 
posal to impose toll charges on the East 
River bridges would create traffic havoc 
in Manhattan. The mayor and comptrol- 
ler agreed that they were opposed to an 
income tax for the city. The New York 
Times characterized the recommendations 
as ranging from “the highly logical to the 
utterly fantastic—unless some of them be 
deemed as intended only for remote pos- 
terity,” but the Times left it to its readers 
to determine how the recommendations 
fitted into the comfortably wide range it 
proposed. Finally, the city’s construction 
coordinator and chairman of the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
castigated the report as a “turgid stream 
of words” filled with “weatherbeaten 
cliches, discarded debris and dead cats of 
research.” 


H | 
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One source of praise for the report 
found that the committee had performed 
a service for the city. The Citizens’ 
Budget Commission praised the recom- 
mendation for unifying the capital and 
current budgets and the proposal for in- 
creasing the power and jurisdiction of the 
city administrator. It felt that the re- 
port “strikingly reveals that the man- 
agement ills of the city are not trivial.” 


The foregoing criticisms have been 
cited not for their intrinsic value but 
rather to indicate the degree of heat 
which the report generated in less than 
a week. This suggests that the far-reach- 
ing implications of some of the proposals 
will require more reflective consideration 
in order to ascertain their ultimate merit. 
Certainly those concerned with today’s 
metropolitan area and large city finances 
will find worthwhile ideas and intriguing 
lines of reasoning subject to even further 
development. The report commends itself 
to the observer with more time perspec- 
tive than an immediate election or legisla- 
tive session, and its fate in the following 
months and later, in the event the state’s 
proposed constitutional convention should 
become a reality, will be interesting to 
observe. 


Some of the proposals in the report are 
not entirely new, but even these have 
been documented to a greater extent than 
in previous reports. For example, the 
Transportation Agency recommended by 
the committee is similar in many re- 
spects to the proposal recommended by a 
minority of two of the members of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management Sur- 
vey in 1953.3 But the advancement of the 
proposal from a status of meager mi- 
nority support to one of a major recom- 
mendation, all in three years, indicates 
that it is not “discarded debris” and‘ sug- 
gests that the death of this particular 
cat is more apparent than real. 


3 Op. cit., page 278. 
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Increased Public W orks 
Spending Urged 

Major General J. S. Bragdon, special 
assistant to the President on public 
works policy, told a convention of invest- 
ment bankers on November 25, 1956, that 
local governments will have to spend over 
$20 billions per year between now and 
1964 if they are to catch up with needed 
public works construction. Addressing 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America at Hollywood, Florida, he said 
that the present annual rate of public 
works expenditure by local governments 
was about half the amount necessary in 
order to catch up with requirements. He 
estimated public works needs of local 
governments at more than $200 billions, 
of which $92 billions were for highways, 
$41.5 billions for educational facilities and 
$25.3 billions for water and sewerage fa- 
cilities. 

General Bragdon expressed particular 
concern over the problem of water ade- 
quacy, noting that one out of every eight 
cities today facés a water shortage, and 
asserting that the nation is not coping 
with the problem of stream pollution ade- 
quately. Major cause for the great need 
for public works construction is the “as- 
tounding” growth of population in the 
United States, and he emphasized that the 
backlog of requirements must not be al- 
lowed to accumulate further. By 1975 
total population will reach 221 million, 
according to General Bragdon, and “the 
needs of these people for public facilities 
are virtually unlimited.” 


Many Tax Proposals 
Fail to Pass 


In November 1956, the voters gave ap- 
proval to a record volume of new bond 
issues,! but their attitude toward in- 
creased taxation was different. A fairly 


as See the Review, December 1956, page 
53. 
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broad sampling of the returns on pro- 
posed state and local tax amendments in- 
dicates that, more often than not, the 
voters did not want new taxes or the pos- 
sibility of new taxes. In other cases, they 
were glad to give their legislatures per- 
mission to modify or eliminate existing 
taxes. 

Several states voted on amendments to 
improve or alter their systems of prop- 
erty taxation. Progress was made in some 
areas; propositions were voted down in 
others, particularly when the alternative 
of new taxes was used against the 
measure. 

Progress was made in Virginia, for 
example, where the voters approved an 
amendment clearing the way for action 
by the General Assembly and local gov- 
ernments to repeal or reduce the tax on 
household goods and personal effects. The 
amendment does not repeal the tax but 
it removes it as a constitutional require- 
ment, thereby enabling the General As- 
sembly to pass legislation authorizing 
cities and counties to reduce or repeal 
their local taxes. 

In Colorado the voters approved a 
proposition permitting the legislature to 
remove the tax on household goods that 
are not used to produce income. Here the 
amendment passed even though it was 
widely advertised that cities and school 
districts would lose nearly $5 million in 
revenue and that a higher tax on real 
estate would probably result. And 
some sources in Denver even thought that 
passage of the amendment might pave the 
way for a city income tax. 

In Illinois the voters defeated the 
amendment to revise the revenue article 
of the Illinois state constitution. This 
amendment would have enabled the Gen- 
eral Assembly to classify property for 
purposes of taxation. According to its 
proponents it would have permitted the 
legislature to abolish the personal prop- 
erty tax while its opponents contended 
that it might lead to numerous new taxes, 
including a payroll tax. 
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In New Jersey the voters defeated an 
amendment which would have permitted 
the legislature to authorize each taxing 
district to fix percentage ratios for the 
assessment of real property, provided the 
percentage was uniformly applied to all 
real property in the district. 

The election results in other states 
indicated the dissatisfaction with pro- 
posed tax changes. In Oregon the voters 
rejected a three-cents-a-pack tax on 
cigarettes and even more decisively turned 
down a measure to give the legislature 
freedom from referendum on tax legisla- 
tion. The amendment so rejected would 
have allowed taxes to be imposed as soon 
as legislation was passed, thereby pre- 
venting a referendum from delaying col- 
lections. Opponents of this measure saw 
it as a prelude to a sales tax while pro- 
ponents saw it as a means to state fiscal 
stability. 

In Alabama the voters rejected an 
amendment to authorize Gadsden to levy 
a % of 1 per cent property tax for debt 
retirement purposes. Louisiana voters ap- 
proved an amendment to permit school 
boards to call elections for a two-mill 
tax increase; but they turned down a 
proposition to call a constitutional con- 
vention. Local sources state that the ar- 
gument had been used effectively against 
this proposition that the governor would 
dominate the convention and convert it 
into a tool for new taxes. 

In Arkansas the voters failed to ap- 
prove a proposal to allow cities to levy 
an additional five-mill tax, but they voted 
to retain the poll tax. West Virginia 
voters defeated a proposal aimed at in- 
creasing county revenue for schools. Ne- 
braska voters turned down a proposed 
ton-mile tax, proceeds of which were to 
have been applied to street and highway 
development; but Nebraska voters ap- 
proved an amendment authorizing the 
legislature to substitute a basis other than 
valuation for taxes on grain and seed pro- 
duced or handled in the state. 

In Peoria, Illinois, voters finally ap- 
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proved a school tax increase after refus- 
ing it four times previously. It was ap- 
proved by a decisive margin this time, as 
educators, bankers and civic leaders had 
warned it would be impossible to start 
the September 1957 school year without 
increased taxes. The school system had 
already borrowed over $2 millions in tax 
anticipation warrants and would have 
reached its limit for such borrowing by 
next May. After banks had begun to 
refuse additional credit to pay teachers’ 
salaries in the spring, many teachers had 
begun to seek new jobs. Taxpayer groups 
reportedly dropped their opposition in 
this election. 

In Benzie County, Michigan, the voters 
also stuck to their right to change their 
minds. Confronted with a condemned 
county jail, voters turned down a proposal 
to increase tax limitation by 1% mills for 
seventeen years to pay off a $160,000 
bond issue for a new jail. The bond 
issue for the project was approved in an 
August election, but by November the 
voters decided they did not want the tax 
program which went with it. 


State Auditor Provided 
by California Legislature 

California, under a law approved July 
6, 1956, has, after some delay, created 
the office of auditor general, appointive 
by a standing committee of the legisla- 
ture. The provision is similar to one in 
the 1947 constitution of New Jersey and 
in a 1928 amendment to the Virginia con- 
stitution, in line with the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s Model State Constitu- 
tion, where the provision dates from 1921. 

Connecticut also has auditors for post- 
audit appointed by the legislature under 
statutory provisions. In most of the other 
states, the auditor or equivalent officer 
is elective. 

The California auditor is required to be 
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a certified public accountant with seven 
years’ experience in governmental ac- 
counting. 

R.S.C. 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 36) 

county governmental representatives to 
consider and approve concerted action 
with highly urban elements, a phenom- 
enon which has already occurred. 

L. L. Friepianp 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Philadelphia Area Study 
Commission Meets 


On November 28, Governor George M. 
Leader of Pennsylvania convened the 
Study Commission of the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area which had been cre- 
ated by a recent legislative resolution. 
He invited Governor Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey and Mayor August F. Walz 
of Wilmington, Delaware, to name per- 
sonal observers to sit with the commission. 
The fifteen-member commission is made 
up of three official representatives of 
each of the five counties in the Philadel- 
phia area. 

In announcing the first meeting of the 
new agency, Governor Leader called the 
southeastern Pennsylvania area “one of 
the most complex urban-surburban-rural- 
exurban regions in the nation.” 


New York County Adopts 
Permanent Registration 


On November 5 its board of supervisors 
adopted permanent personal registration 
for Westchester County, New York, ef- 
fective for the 1957 general election. 

Westchester is the fifth county in the 
state to adopt the system.1 


1 See also page 24, this issue. 
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Proportional Representation . 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
. and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


P. R. League Holds 
Annual Meeting 


Discussion Covers Olean, 
Cincinnati, Other Cities 


E regular annual meeting of the 

Proportional Representation League, 
now operating as a branch of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s work, was 
held at a breakfast session of the NML 
National Conference on Government in 
the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, November 
12, 1956. The meeting was attended by 
a small group of interested delegates from 
seven states stretching across the country 
from Massachusetts to Washington. Rich- 
ard S. Childs, trustee and former presi- 
dent of the P. R. League, presided. 

The seven trustees were all reelected 
for the ensuing year: Mr. Childs, chair- 
man Executive Committee, National Mu- 
nicipal League; Robert P. Goldman, 
chairman, Board of Directors, City Char- 
ter Committee, Cincinnati; C. G. Hoag, 
active leader in the P. R. League for 
many years, Haverford, Pennsylvania; 
Former Mayor Andrew B. Holmstrom, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Oxie Reich- 
ler, editor, Yonkers, N. Y., Herald 
Statesman; Thomas H. Reed, municipal 
consultant, Wethersfield, Connecticut; 
and Thomas Raeburn White, attorney 
and civic leader, Philadelphia. 

The meeting recommended to the trus- 
tees the reelection of the incumbent offi- 
cers: Mr. Goldman, president; Mr. 
White, vice president; Mr. Hoag, honor- 
ary secretary; George H. Hallett, Jr., 
executive secretary of New York Citizens 
Union, executive secretary; and Elsie S. 
Parker of the National Municipal 
League staff, New York, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The rest of the meeting was given over 


to informal discussion of the following 
topics, led in each case by persons close 
to the situations concerned : 

1. The unsuccessful vote on a P. R.- 
council-manager charter in Olean, New 
York, in the November election, after a 
well conducted campaign and the prospect 
that the effort will be renewed two years 
hence ;! 

2. Possibilities of serious considera- 
tion of P. R. in other and more important 
connections in New York State in the not 
distant future; 

3. Progress on the development of a 
P. R. motion picture, delayed by events 
in Cincinnati but now to be taken up 
again; 

4. The present P. R. situation in Cin- 
cinnati, where one attack on the method 
has recently been averted but another is 
expected ; 

5. The P. R. situation in Massachu- 
setts, where it is working well in Worces- 
ter and Cambridge, but further adoptions 
must await a liberalization of home rule, 
either by legislation or by initiated con- 
stitutional amendment, which is being 
considered ; 

6. Possibilities of P. R. adoption cam- 
paigns elsewhere, of which there are some 
—not yet ready for public announcement. 

The feeling was expressed that the P. 
R. movement has now weathered the 
worst of the recession brought on by the 
repeal in New York City and should soon 
be on its way up again. 

P. R. was given some attention in sev- 
eral other sessions of the National Con- 
ference on Government. Mayor Charles 
P. Taft of Cincinnati, in one of the major 
addresses, referred to P. R. as one of 
the most fundamental reasons for Cin- 
cinnati’s long continued good government, 
ranking with the nonpartisan organiza- 


on See the Review, December 1956, page 
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tion of citizens for local political action 
as an essential of the council-manager 
plan’s success in that once boss-ridden 
city. 

In a symposium on state government 
Mr. Hallett described P. R. as the only 
simple answer to three vital problems in 
the election of state legislatures: (1) re- 
apportionment, which it removes from the 
political arena and reduces to an arith- 
metical computation of the number of 
members to be allotted to each of several 
permanent multi-member districts, with 
full representation in each district; (2) 
statewide instead of sectional representa- 
tion for each of the great parties; (3) 
establishment of a two-party system in 
the south, where it would also assure the 
election of Negroes to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of government. 


P. R. Repealer 
Before Supreme Court 


Eprtor’s Note.—The note below ap- 
peared in Queen City News, publica- 


tion of the Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee, for December 1956. 


On November 21 the Ohio Supreme 
Court admitted the anti-P. R. suit for 
review and final determination.1 The 
court acted on appeal from a decision of 
the Sixth District Court of Appeals up- 
holding the validity of city council’s ac- 
tion in rejecting—for insufficiency of 
valid signatures and failure to file a copy 
in advance with the director of finance— 
the petition to subject Cincinnati’s 32- 
year-old system of council elections to a 
fifth referendum at the polls. 


1 See the Review, September 1956, 
page 400. 
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Pleas in the case will probably be 
heard in January with a decision expected 
five to six weeks thereafter. Ed F. Alex- 
ander, special counsel for the city, and 
Robert P. Goldman, chairman of the 
board, City Charter Committee, will again 
present the arguments in support of 
council’s action as they have done previ- 
ously in the lower courts. 


Meanwhile, the machine politicians con- 
tinue their weird masquerade of attacks 
against the system that has brought Cin- 
cinnatians good government and Cincin- 
nati fame and high praise throughout the 
nation. 

The latest, reported first in The Post, 
was described by a Times Star reporter 
—notorious for his hostility to P. R. and 
the City Charter Committee—in these 
words: 


“A group of local businessmen have 
contributed a huge war chest to defeat 
P. R.... Politics are not involved. .. . 
They say P. R., by its nature, is not 
sympathetic to business . . . retards city 
growth, etc.” 

THIS at a time when Cincinnati is 
literally “busting its breeches” with con- 
struction and business activity, public and 
private ! 

The only “businessman” named thus far 
by the press as associated with this 
umpteenth anti-P. R. outbreak is an in- 
surance man well known for his tie-in 
with the courthouse political machine— 
not for his contributions to public causes. 
The Charter Committee cannot discover 
any businessmen who have contributed to 
a “war chest” or find P. R. unsympathetic 
to business. 
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Citizen Action . 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Political Foes 
Bury Hatchet 


Newton, N. J., Parties 
Work for New Charter 


E political atmosphere is rare these 

days in Newton, picturesque and staid 
county seat of Sussex County, New Jer- 
sey. And the professional politicians, to 
whom the party is sacrosanct, are breath- 
ing the rarified atmosphere with some 
difficulty. The startling fact is that New- 
ton is operating under an up-to-date 
council-manager charter and that the 
adoption of this charter was brought 
about by the joint efforts of the local 
Democratic and Republican clubs. 

The political barometric pressure began 
to build up several years ago and reached 
its peak late in 1955 and early in 1956, 
when Republican and Democratic leaders 
in the municipality joined hands to per- 
suade the voters that a nonpartisan coun- 
cil-manager form of government under 
New Jersey’s Optional Municipal Charter 
Law was better than the old horse-and- 
buggy charter under which the munici- 
pality had been operating for 92 years. 

For years dissatisfaction had been 
voiced in Newton over the three-member 
town committee plan of government, but 
active interest in changing the antiquated 
form was engendered in 1950 with the 
passage of the optional charter law, com- 
monly known as the Faulkner Act, by the 
state legislature. The act permits munici- 
palities to adopt by referendum various 
forms of government provided by the 
law. 

The Democratic Club of Newton was 
first to take up the crusade and, in the 
1951 general election, the Democratic 
candidate for the town committee pledged 


his support to “full investigation of the 
possibility of modernizing the form of 
government in Newton.” He was de- 
feated by 46 votes. 


Undaunted, the handful of Newton citi- 
zens interested in good government stuck 
to their guns. In the 1952 general elec- 
tion a new Democratic candidate re- 
peated the pledge to investigate the 
possibility of modernizing the town gov- 
ernment. He was elected, but then the 
Democratic majority on the town com- 
mittee did not see eye to eye with other 
members of the Democratic Club and 
the pledge went unredeemed. 

Early in 1953 the Democratic Club 
formally adopted a resolution calling on 
the town committee to submit the ques- 
tion of electing a charter study commis- 
sion to the voters. The resolution was 
received politely, discussed a bit and then 
dropped. 

To stimulate public interest in a mu- 
nicipal government study, the Democratic 
Club sponsored a panel discussion on the 
issue of charter revision in March 1953. 
There were three Democrats and three 
Republicans on the panel and the bi- 
partisan nature of the movement began 
to take shape. Moderator was former 
Assemblyman Amos F. Dixon, a resident 
of a neighboring municipality in Sussex 
County. Mr. Dixon had served as a 
member of the legislative committee that 
drafted the Faulkner Act. 


The forum was attended by 60 resi- 
dents of Newton but this did not stir 
the town committee to action. 


Discouraged but still determined, the 
executive committee of the Democratic 
Club then extended feelers to its arch po- 
litical rival, the Republican Club. A joint 
meeting of the executive committees of 
the two groups was held on March 25, 
1954, and from that historic meeting grew 
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a plan of cooperation between the two 
factions that was ultimately to result in 
success. 

A joint committee made up of three 
members and three alternates from each 
club was appointed to handle details, and 
it was agreed that the committee’s work 
would be subject to supervision of the 
joint executive committees of the two 
clubs. The group became known as the 
Bipartisan Committee on Municipal 
Government. The first chairman was a 
Republican, a former member of the 
Newton Town Committee, while the sec- 
retary was a Democratic lawyer. The 
presidents cf the two clubs also served 
on the committee. 

The first action of the bipartisan com- 
mittee was to make a formal demand that 
the town committee place the question of 
charter study on the ballot for referen- 
dum in the 1954 general election. This 
time the town committee acceded. 


Charter Study Commission 


The bipartisan committee then selected 
five outstanding citizens to run as candi- 
dates for the charter study commission. 
In the general election, the proposal was 
approved 1,491 to 201 and the charter 
commission candidates were elected with- 
out opposition. Selected were the vice- 
president of a local bank, two prominent 
Newton attorneys, a veterinarian who 
was also a member of the State Board 
of Education, and the wife of a leading 
local physician who was also an out- 
standing civic leader. 

The Charter Commission started its 
study of the various forms of govern- 
ment offered by the Faulkner act soon 
after the November election and met al- 
most weekly until it concluded its work 
in July 1955, when it issued a report rec- 
ommending adoption of the council-mana- 


ger “B” form of government. This plan 


called for a five-member town council 
elected biennially on a nonpartisan basis. 

Again the bipartisan committee of Re- 
publicans and Democrats went into ac- 
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tion, throwing full support behind the 
commission recommendations. A _ bitter 
campaign followed, with opposition to 
the recommendations spearheaded by 
some of the incumbent officials of the 
town who were fearful of losing their 
jobs. In the referendum in November 
1955, voters approved the charter com- 
mission recommendation 1,231 to 799. 
The election of a five-member town coun- 
cil was scheduled under law for May 8, 
1956. 

Between November 1955 and May 1956 
the joint committer of Republicans and 
Democrats worked long and hard to draft 
and elect a slate of candidates for council 
that would give the new form of govern- 
ment a chance to succeed and, regardless 
of political affiliation, would be of the 
highest quality available. In addition, the 
bipartisan group put in many hours study- 
ing details of the new form of govern- 
ment and conferring with such experts in 
the field as Frank W. Haines, of the 
research staff of the New Jersey Tax- 
payers’ Association, and William P. 
Hatch, municipal manager of Mt. Holly 
Township. 

Candidates selected included a former 
town committee member, a retired insur- 
ance man, a young businessman, an ac- 
countant, and a woman who had served 
nine years on the Newton Board of Ed- 
ucation and was active in community 
affairs. The campaign waxed hot as six 
other candidates entered the race, includ- 
ing the mayor, a consistent opponent of 
charter revision. 

The bipartisan committee set up an 
election day headquarters, kept a constant 
check on the voting lists at the polls, or- 
ganized a “taxi service” for voters and 
conducted a full campaign of advertising 
through the newspaper and radio and by 
means of placards. All five candidates 
sponsored by the bipartisan group were 
elected. 

Success at the polls on May 8, 1956, 
did not wind up the activities of the bi- 
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partisan organization. Since then the com- 
mittee has met with the new council 
members, has made suggestions and of- 
fered advice and has turned over a wealth 
of material on municipal government 
which was collected during the years the 
group was promoting charter revision. 


It is unlikely that the cooperation be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats in 
Newton will end for a long time to come. 
The spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
achieved from the association of the two 
political groups over the last two and a 
half years has welded the two factions 
into a strong working organization for 
the benefit of the whole community. The 
leaders of the two parties realize there is 
much more to politics than merely win- 
ning elections. They know that between 
elections the important and extremely 
complicated problems involved in running 
the town government need the coopera- 
tion of all the people interested in mu- 
nicipal affairs. 


Room for Disagreement 


This does not mean that Newton will 
be saddled with a “one party govern- 
ment.” The bipartisan committee has been 
established in such a way that there is 
still plenty of room for disagreement on 
policies, but the machinery for the reso- 
lution of differences of opinion has been 
established and promises better political 
leadership and more genuine interest in 
the problems of town government. 


Gone in Newton are the old partisan 
municipal elections which compelled each 
party to oppose publicly the policies of 
the other regardless of merit. This revo- 
lutionary development in the relations 
between the major political parties in 
municipal matters forecasts greater things 
for the people of Newton and, in the long 
run, may prove of equal value with the 
new form of council-manager government. 


Marin Morcan, Editor 
New Jersey Herald 
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Oxie Reichler Receives 
La Guardia Award 


The sixth annual LaGuardia award for 
outstanding achievement in municipal af- 
fairs was presented to Oxie Reichler, cru- 
sading editor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Herald Statesman, on December 8. The 
presentation, by Mrs. Fiorella H. La- 
Guardia, widow of the late mayor of New 
York City in whose honor the awards 
are given, was made at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New York City. 
The program announcing the award said 
in part: 

“The recipient of the Sixth Annual La- 
Guardia Award has been editor of the 
Yonkers Herald Statesman since 1938. 
He is the president of the New York 
State Society of Newspaper Editors. . . 


“Among newspapermen Mr. Reichler 
is regarded as a crusader and innovator 
in journalistic tactics. He has blazed a 
trail in professional improvement of the 
coverage of local affairs and in forthright 
and positive positions on civic affairs. He 
has provided his readers with a complete 
account of local politics and governmen- 
tal operations, and his hard-hitting cru- 
sade for better government has been a 
major force in the life of his community. 
His progress reports on the civic scene 
make the newspaper ‘must’ reading for 
every Yonkers resident. In a continuous 
and vitriolic series of editorials and news 
stories, Mr. Reichler has forced the city’s 
common council and board of education 
to surrender the secrecy in which they 
had held sessions and to divulge their de- 
cision and rationales leading to the formu- 
lation of policy. 

“When the paper discovered purchas- 
ing scandals in the late 1930s it began 
publishing each day an itemized list show- 
ing every municipal purchase. That data 
soon had a grand jury busy. When a 
new city charter, setting up a council- 
manager form of government, was pro- 
posed in 1938, the paper published a series 
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of simply stated questions and answers 
which are still a textbook in Yonkers 
schools. Mr. Reichler’s editorials and 
news stories have exposed the true condi- 
tions of city finances, disclosed gambling 
and election scandals, and revealed wide- 
spread mismanagement and corruption. 
Under his inspiration, civic organizations 
pooled their resources into a Council of 
Yonkers Civic Associations, sponsored a 
vigorous pro-charter group called the 
City Manager League, and supported a 
splendid governmental research group, the 
Committee of 100. To all of these groups 
and to their successors, the newspaper 
gave comfort, assistance, publicity and 
leadership. 

“In explaining the city manager sys- 
tem, Mr. Reichler hit upon the idea of 
asking editors of leading newspapers in 
some fifty communities having the council 
manager plan to assign a staff reporter 
to write a brief account for publication 
in the Yonkers Herald Statesman. The 
series was most successful and this tech- 
nique in the science of news gathering 
has since been assiduously followed and 
universally praised. 

“Mr. Reichler’s uniqueness has been 
demonstrated in another unusual way. In 
variance with the common complaint of 
newspapermen in city manager cities, and 
of city managers themselves, that good 
government is not dramatic, the Herald 
Statesman has been ‘playing up’ good 
government in eight column streamer 
headlines. Hardly an official act has been 
considered too technical or too unimpor- 
tant to be given attention.” 


NACS Holds ‘Clinic’ 
on Little Rock 


Because of the deep concern of a small 
band of citizens from Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, over how to get the newly 
adopted council-manager plan well started 
in that city, the National Association of 
Civic Secretaries dropped its scheduled 
annual meeting program and devoted it- 
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self to a “workshop” on Little Rock prob- 
lems. The meeting was held November 
12 at Memphis in conjunction with the 
National Municipal League’s National 
Conference on Government. 

Representatives from Little Rock, 
where the council-manager plan was 
adopted November 6 by a two-to-one ma- 
jority, came to the conference to seek the 
answers to such problems as how to get 
off on the right foot in the introduction 
of the new plan. They felt that the op- 
tional law under which Little Rock must 
be governed was somewhat defective and 
sought the best means of amending it to 
get good results; that a citizens’ organiza- 
tion must be set up; and that good can- 
didates for election to the city council 
which will install the new plan must be 
chosen. 


Maintain Interest 


Forest Frank, executive director of the 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee, 
among the civic leaders who spoke, 
stressed particularly the need for continu- 
ous sponsoring of good government. He 
reported that many movements are spon- 
sored by groups that soon lose interest. 
“Good government is more than just res- 
cuing a city from bad government,” he 
commented. “A group must first accom- 
plish the rescue and then set the goal for 
even better government.” 

The association elected new officers for 
the next year: President, Carl P. Short, 
Jr., Citizens Association of Kansas City, 
Missouri; vice presidents, S. R. Jeffers, 
Mississippi Economic Council; William 
H. O’Brien, Detroit Citizens League; 
Charles E. Pool, Memphis Civic Re- 
search Committee, Inc.; George H. Hal- 
lett, Jr., Citizens Union of New York 
City; secretary, Robert D. Chase, Jr., 
Citizens League of Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land; treasurer, Granville W. Moore, 
Greater Dallas Planning Council; chair- 
man, board of trustees, C. A. Crosser, 
Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County. 
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Edison Foundation 
Awards Made 


Gregory Peck received from Mary 
Pickford the Edison Foundation award 
made to “Moby Dick” for being “The 
film best serving the national interest in 
1956.” The presentation was made at the 
Edison Awards dinner in New York on 
December 3. 

The Edison Foundation Mass Media 
Awards for films, television and radio 
differ from many other awards to the 
mass media in that 41 national organiza- 
tions, including the National Municipal 
League, voted this year by written ballot 
to make the final choice of winners. Other 
awards were: 

Television: “Wide Wide World” 
(NBC) as “The Television Program 
Best Portraying America”; “Disneyland” 
(ABC) as “The Best Children’s Tele- 
vision Program.” 

Radio: “CBS Radio Workshop” 
(CBS) as “The Radio Program Best 
Portraying America”; “No School To- 
day” (ABC) as “The Best Children’s 
Radio Program”; and “Adventures in 
Science” (CBS) as “The Best Science 
Radio Program for Youth.” 

Station KRON-TV, of San Francisco, 
was named “The Television Station that 
Best Served Youth” in 1956, and Station 
WOWO, of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, was 
named “The Radio Station that Best 
Served Youth” in 1956. Each station re- 
ceived a scroll and won for a high school 
senior in its community an Edison schol- 
arship of $1,000 to be used toward college 
education. 
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Films (in addition to Moby Dick): 
“The Great Locomotive Chase” (Walt 
Disney Studios) as “The Best Children’s 
Film”; “On the Threshold of Space” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) as “The Best 
Science Film for Youth.” 


Dallas Charter Association 
Renews Activities 


The Citizens Charter Association of 
Dallas, Texas, has scheduled its organ- 
ization meeting for mid-January. The 
public is invited. After officers have been 
elected, a committee will be named to 
choose a slate of candidates to receive the 
organization’s support for election to the 
Dallas city council. The association has 
worked on behalf of the victorious city 
council ticket since the late 1930s and was 
instrumental in gaining adoption of the 
council-manager plan by the city in 1931. 

The Citizens Charter Association is ac- 
tivated every two years. It nominates 
its slate of councilmanic candidates, con- 
ducts the election campaign and, after the 
election is over, quietly withdraws from 
the picture. 


Strictly Personal 
Albert S. Bard of New York City, a 


familiar figure in National Municipal 
League conferences and committee work 
in past decades, reached his 90th birthday 
December 19, still in health and energy, 
maintaining regular and useful attendance 
at civic committees continuously since 
1901 in the City Club, since 1901 in the 
Municipal Art Society, since 1906 in the 
Citizens Union and since 1912 in the Fine 
Arts Federation. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


+ Edited by Thor Swanson 


Maryland Studies 
Planning 


Improvements in State 
Organization Proposed 


JNTEREST in state planning has ebbed 

and flowed. The tide of activity in 
early New Deal days, stimulated by the 
national government, receded in the early 
*40s. Now the exigencies of population 
and technology are again bringing about 
greater interest in state level planning. 
Allowing for the increase of industrial 
promotion activities within some plan- 
ning agencies, the fact that almost a 
dozen states have reorganized their plan- 
ning functions in the past two years gives 
support to the idea. A state planning 
board was recommended for Utah by its 
Local Government Commission last Sep- 
tember.! The National Municipal League’s 
Model State and Regional Planning Law 
(1954) and the Council of State Govern- 
ment’s Planning Services for State Gov- 
ernment, A Summary of the Need and 
Suggestions for Organization (1956) 
strengthen this movement. 

Maryland’s thirteen-man Commission 
on State Programs, Organization and Fi- 
nance chose to examine planning at the 
state level as its first general subject of 
inquiry. It has published its findings and 
recommendations in Improving State 
Planning in Maryland (Baltimore, 1956, 
95 pages). This citizen report is frank, 
sound and free of gobbledegook. It asks 
itself important questions, for example: 
How do department heads interpret their 
agencies’ responsibilities for planning? Is 
there any coordinated planning being 
done? Are the agencies utilizing the serv- 


1 See the Review, November 1956, 
page 513. 


ices of the planning commission and, if 
not, why? Are the agencies preparing 
plans? Is there any follow-up? Would a 
master plan for the state be beneficial? 

The commission found that, while de- 
partment heads thought the pianning 
function important, there is not much 
evidence of successful accomplishment in 
the area, there is a reluctance on the part 
of agencies to have another organization 
review their programs, few plans are defi- 
nite enough to be coordinated. 

Maryland has a State Planning Com- 
mission composed of an independent board 
not articulated to the power center at 
the governor's office. Some members of 
the commission are representatives of 
state agencies. The commission until re- 
cently had two full-time professional 
staff members. 

Except that state agencies are required 
to submit capital requests to the com- 
mission, there are no close relations be- 
tween them. The report summarizes: 
“The departments neither look to the 
planning commission for staff service nor 
could the commission render effective 
service if called upon to do so.” 

The reorganization group recognized 
that while planning in Maryland was 
farther advanced in certain respects than 
in most states, it is due for an “over- 
haul.” To that end it included the fol- 
lowing recommendations, based partially 
upon the National Municipal League’s 
Model State and Regional Planning Law. 

“1. The State Planning Commission 
should be abolished and in its place there 
should be established an Office of State 
Planning under the direction of a direc- 
tor of state planning with an advisory 
board to assist the director. The director 
of state planning should be selected by 
the governor from a list of nominations 
proposed by the advisory board. . . [and] 
should serve at the governor’s pleasure. 
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“2. The advisory board should be ap- 
pointed by the governor to serve stag- 
gered six-year terms. . . 

“3. The office of state planning 
should perform the following functions : 

“(a) Prepare and maintain a plan... 
for development of the state, known as 
the state development plan . . . based on 
physical, social, economic and govern- 
mental conditions and trends and aim at 
the coordinated development of the state. 
. . . The plan should include . . . recom- 
mendations for the most desirable pattern 
of land use within the state, ...the major 
circulation pattern recommended for the 
state including major routes and termi- 
nals of transit, transportation and com- 
munication facilities . . . ; recommenda- 
tions concerning the need for and pro- 
posed general location of major public 
and private works and facilities. .. . 

“(b) Make studies . . . of resources of 
the state and of existing and emerging 
problems. .. . 

“(c) Act as the governor’s principal 
staff agency in planning matters concern- 
ing resources and development of the 
state. ... 

“(d) Provide information to . . . the 
General Assembly . . . relevant to state 
planning. 

“(e) Prepare the state’s capital im- 
provement program in collaboration with 
the Budget Bureau and assist in prepara- 
tion of the annual capital budget as well 
as study all capital projects proposed. . . . 

“(f) Prepare and revise inventory 
listings of the state’s natural resources 
and of major public and private works 
and facilities. .. . 

“(g) Cooperate and provide planning 
assistance to county, municipal or other 
local governments .. . ; and cooperate 
with and assist agencies and instrumen- 
talities of federal, state and local govern- 
ment, as well as regional, metropolitan, 
county, municipal or other local or pri- 
vate planning agencies, to harmonize 
their planning activities with the state 
development plan. 
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“(h) Advise . . . civic groups and pri- 
vate persons and organizations upon re- 
quest... . 

“(i) Provide information to officials of 
state and local government and to the 
public to foster interest in and under- 
standing of objectives of the state devel- 
opment plan and functions of state and 
local planning.” 


Explore Careers in State, 
Local Government 


For public administration students in- 
terested in positions in the public service 
below the federal level, and for those re- 
sponsible for their career guidance, Rob- 
ert L. Peabody’s Job Opportunities in 
State and Local Employment (Seattle, 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington, Sep- 
tember 1956, 56 pages, $1.00) will be a 
useful guide in an area where little has 
been published. 

After an introductory analysis of char- 
acteristics of the public service, specific 
opportunities are pointed out for employ- 
ment in municipalities, special districts, 
county and state government, and in re- 
search and directive positions. Positions 
requiring training in public administra- 
tion and cognate fields are considered as 
to their distinguishing features, abilities 
required to fill them, requirements of edu- 
cation and experience, and what possi- 
bilities they offer in terms of salaries 
and promotion. 

The report gives special emphasis 
throughout to opportunities in the Pacific 
Coast states. It anticipates that the area 
“will continue to be an unusually vibrant, 
progressive environment for public serv- 
ice careers at the state and local level,” 
both because of a large population in- 
crease and because of a willingness to ex- 
periment with new forms and techniques 
in local government. Cited as one basis 
for optimism for the future of profession- 
alism and public service careers on the 
local government scene is the west coast 
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increase in council-manager plan adop- 
tions from 1945 to 1955: Washington 0- 
11, Oregon 10-27, California 39-120. 


State Legislators 
to Be Studied 


A six to eight months study of the 
backgrounds, experiences and attitudes of 
state legislators, and the relationships of 
these factors, has been inaugurated by 
four political scientists under the sponsor- 
ship of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Some of the matters the researchers 
are interested in are how a legislator’s 
experiences in the legislature change his 
attitudes and outlook, a comparison of 
legislators with urban and rural back- 
grounds, and their attitudes toward their 
constituencies, pressure groups and the 
press. 

All state legislators in Ohio, Tennes- 
see, California and a yet undetermined 
state will be interviewed. The questions 
to be used have been subjected to pre- 
testing with Michigan legislators. As an- 
nounced earlier! those making the study 
are William Buchanan, University of 
Southern California; Heinz Eulau, Anti- 
och College; LeRoy C. Ferguson, Michi- 
gan State University; and John C. 
Wahlke, Vanderbilt University. 


Pre-legislative Conference 
in Washington 


The Washington State Research Coun- 
cil, with the support of a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, sponsored a pre-legislative 
conference in Spokane on December 7-8. 
Participants included the governor and 
governor-elect, lieutenant governor and 
lieutenant governor-elect, members of the 
1957 state legislature and the state con- 
gressional delegation, 55 of the state’s 
citizen leaders and a dozen out-of-state 
observers. 


ion See the Review, October 1956, page 
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The purpose of the conference was to 
increase understanding among the state 
policy-makers of the three major state 
problems of taxation, highways and edu- 
cation in anticipation of legislative action 
and long-range planning. 

Conference findings will be published 
for the use of officials and the general 
public. A  post-legislative conference is 
being considered for May 1957, to evalu- 
ate the work of the 1957 legislative 
session. 


Mississippi Group Announces 
Community Development Plan 


In reviewing the Mississippi Economic 
Council’s survey guide, Tomorrow's Com- 
munity, almost two years ago,! the Re- 
searcher’s Digest editor noted that com- 
munity inventories do not of themselves 
bring corrective action. The review ended 
with the hope that ways could be devised 
to stimulate communities to take action 
on the facts they were stimulated to col- 
lect. 

The Mississippi Economic Council has 
taken a step to fulfill that hope in its 1957 
Mississippi Hometown Development Pro- 
gram (Jackson, 1956, 40 pages) which 
sets up and discusses the statewide com- 
munity improvement contest running 
through the current calendar year. Rules 
and entry blanks are included. 

Based somewhat on the National Mu- 
nicipal League-Look All-America Cities 
contest, any city or town may enter the 
competition. As many as 24 finalists will 
be heard orally by a panel of out-of- 
state judges after the contest closes. 
From these, twelve winners in three pop- 
ulation ranges will be chosen on the basis 
of thoroughness of self-analysis, com- 
munity organization, effectiveness of 
plans and records of accomplishment. 


in See the Review, February 1955, page 
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lowa Institute Emphasizes 
Research, Publications 


The University of Iowa’s Institute of 
Public Affairs places emphasis upon its 
research and publication program, accord- 
ing to an article by its director, Robert 
F. Ray, in the November 1956 League of 
Iowa Municipalities Monthly Magazine. 

The institute, with a staff of five full- 
time men, periodically makes salary sur- 
veys of city and county officials; pub- 
lishes handbooks for county supervisors, 
councilmen, mayors, clerks and voters; 
summarizes new state legislation affect- 
ing municipalities; and publishes studies 
dealing with a variety of specific local 
problems and significant developments. 

A major project over the past six 
years has been preparation, with the co- 
operation of the University College of 
Law and the Iowa League of Municipali- 
ties, of a set of model ordinances.! The 
third series, just published, includes ordi- 
nances concerning registration of voters ; 
sewer rentals; misdemeanors; construc- 
tion, reconstruction and repairing of side- 
walks; and building codes and fire zones. 

In addition to its research program the 
institute has sponsored a variety of short 
courses and consultative services in the 
police field, and has been designated an 
affiliate in the Citizenship Clearing 
House program in encouraging interest 
and participation in politics among the 
college trained. 


Tennessee Home Rule 


Analyzed 


An Analysis of the 1953 Tennessee 
Home Rule Amendments Number 6 and 
Number 7 by Victor Hobday (Knoxville, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, September 1956, 
126 pages) is a revision of a 1954 work 
in which the present author collaborated 
with P. Cliff Greenwood. 


1 For earlier report see the Review, 
January 1954, page 53. 
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This publication, like its predecessor, is 
a detailed clause-by-clause analysis of 
two amendments: the sixth, limiting the 
power of the state legislature to pass spe- 
cial legislation, and the seventh, allowing 
“municipalities” to vote to become “home 
rule municipalities.” 

The revision has been strengthened by 
adding to what was primarily a case law 
analysis the insights gained from the now 
available Journal and Debates of the 1953 
Constitutional Convention. 


Strictly Personal 


Edward G. Conroy, since 1948 execu- 
tive vice president of the Research and 
Planning Council of San Antonio, has 
been appointed city manager of New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 

Harry T. Toulmin has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Dade 
County (Florida) Research Foundation. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 23) 

Contrary to Mr. Tanzer’s observations, 
I submit that any fair-minded reader 
would boggle at the notion stated in one 
of the home rule cases and now vigor- 
ously supported by Mr. Tanzer that when 
“the people” adopted the home rule 
amendment and put the words, “prop- 
erty, affairs or government” into the con- 
stitution, “they put them there ha 
Court of Appeals definition, not that 
Webster’s dictionary.” (Adler v. Deegon 
251 N.Y. 467, 473.) 

I am always willing to accept instruc- 
tion and have my errors corrected and I 
am loathe to engage in scholarly bicker- 
ing over footnotes in learned articles, but 
I cannot sit idly by when the veracity of 
my statements, founded upon careful 
study and supported by an abundance of 
authority and documentary record, is pet- 
tishly challenged by an utter stranger in 
intemperate terms permitted only among 
close friends. 

W. Bernarp RICHLAND 
Assistant Corporation Counsel 
of New York City 


Books in Review 


Massachusetts 


Turis Is Your MAssAcHusetts Gov- 
ERNMENT. City, Town, County, State. 
By Elwyn Mariner. Arlington 
Heights, Massachusetts, 1956. v, 135 pp. 
$1.75; five or more, $1.25 per copy. (Ap- 
ply author, Box 22, Arlington Heights 
75, Mass.) 

“This book is unlike any other book 
about government in Massachusetts,” 
states the author in his introduction. To 
this I should like to add that it is prob- 
ably the most practical and helpful book 
ever written about Massachusetts gov- 
ernment. Its clear and thoughtful presen- 
tation of the complexities that make up 
government in the commonwealth is 
pleasant to read and easy to compre- 
hend. I suggest that it be included in the 
curriculum for all high school students 
and urge that every citizen read it with 
care. Public officials will want to have 


a copy immediately at hand and no re- 


searcher in Massachusetts government 
will long be without this valuable tool. 

A comprehensive view of Massachu- 
setts state and local government is pro- 
vided by this handbook. Its aim to pre- 
sent and clarify organization and admin- 
istration, terms and phrases, and finan- 
cial procedures and relationships relevant 
to Massachusetts is achieved admirably. 
General description of government that 
is relatively similar in all states has been 
left to the textbooks in the field. 

The 28 short chapters include headings 
such as: The People’s Constitution, What 
Local Government Does, Budget Mak- 
ing, Care for People in Need, Schools, 
Metropolitan Services and State Admin- 
istrative Agencies. Only four pages are 
devoted to Town Meetings but they are 
adequate to give the picture and the feel- 
ing appropriate to this form of local gov- 
ernment. The discussion of the peculiar- 
ities of Massachusetts county government 
is particularly lucid. The town manager 
plan, elections, civil service, planning— 
all are fitted into their proper spots 
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through the excellent organization of the 
handbook. Such diverse items as state 
aid formulas and “settlement” in welfare 
administration are explained and _illus- 
trated. With the wealth of information 
compressed in so few pages, one can see 
that the book well may have required 
“twenty years in the making.” 

There are rare instances when the au- 
thor strays momentarily from fact to 
opinion. These items are minor, how- 
ever, and in no way detract from the 
book’s worth. 

In This Is Your Massachusetts Gov- 
ernment a valuable handbook has been 
published which emphasizes the personal 
relationship of the citizen to his govern- 
ment. It sets a patterns in government 
literature that no doubt will be copied in 
the years ahead, but not excelled. 

T.R.W. 


Civil Rights 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL RestRAINTs. By Walter Gell- 
horn. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. viii, 215 pp. $3.75. 

The author of this brief and readable 
trio of lectures (Edward Douglass White 
Lectures on Citizenship) is perhaps the 
best qualified man in the United States 
to write them, and our best purveyor of 
precise, trenchant and vivid English. 

Packed into the book is an immense 
and picturesque catalogue of the inva- 
sions of individual liberties by public ad- 
ministrative bodies, a growing list of 
schemes and devices for restricting publi- 
cations on various grounds, and the com- 
plexities which have grown up to restrain 
people from earning a living where they 
want to by reason of unreasonable mo- 
nopolistic extensions of licensing activ- 
ities and labor regulations. 

RSC. 


La Follette 


La FOoLLETTE AND THE RISE OF THE 
ProGrEssives Wisconsin. By Rob- 
ert S. Maxwell. Madison, State His- 
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torical Society of Wisconsin, 1956. x, 
271 pp. $4.50. 

As one of the biographical series of the 
State Historical Society on “Makers of 
Wisconsin’s History,” this seems a sound 
and well studied narrative of the career 
of Robert M. La Follette, on both the 
local and the national scene, in terms of 
the really significant major efforts to 
which he dedicated himself during his 
long career. 

It seems a bit old-fashioned in its lack 
of items and criticism bearing on Mr. 
La Follette’s personality and a touch of 
state patriotism in the author or the pub- 
lishers may be responsible for that. 

At any rate, there seems little in it 
which either La Follette or his descend- 
ants would care to challenge! 

R.S.C. 


Municipalities 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES THROUGHOUT THE Wor 
THEIR ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES. 
The Hague, Netherlands, International 
Union of Local Authorities, 1956. 339 pp. 

Beset on the one hand by the force of 
democratic theory expressed in terms of 
decentralization and local control and on 
the other by urgent pressures toward po- 
litical centralization, the units of local 
government have banded together into 
national organizations on every continent 
for self-protection and action. This re- 
port, drawn up and published by the In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities, 
notes a chief activity of these national 
associations to be the influencing of legis- 
lation affecting local authorities. 

This volume is primarily devoted to 
reporting specific information concern- 
ing 63 national organizations of local au- 
thorities, which represent almost all such 
organizations in the world. 

The individual association descriptions 
are generally organized under the head- 
ings of history, organization, activities, 
promotion of consultation and practical 
cooperation between municipalities, and 
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publications. The Inter-American Mu- 
nicipal Organization and the sponsoring 
IULA, in addition to the national organ- 
izations, are treated individually. 

The introductory section of the work 
generalizes on the detailed information 
presented. Although this pioneer work 
attempts little more than description, it 
is for students of comparative local gov- 
ernment and officials of the associations 
a useful fact book and the most complete 
directory so far available. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Accounting 
ProposeD PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING IN 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS AND THE MEAN- 
ING oF “Avuopit.” Springfield, Lloyd 
Morey, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
State of Illinois, 1956. 9 pp. 


Air Pollution 


Tue Jornt City, County, STATE AND 
FeperaL Stupy oF Arr POLLUTION IN 
Louisvi_te, Kentucky. By August T. 
Rossano, Jr. Pittsburgh 13, Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association, 1956. 9 pp. 25 
cents. 

Auditing 

INTERNAL AvupiTING. By Orlando N. 
Strobel. Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, September 1, 1956. 4 pp. 50 
cents. 

Automobile Insurance 

Computsory AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 
New York 12, Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, 1956. 33 pp. 


Business Centers 
Business CENTERS IN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Chamber of Commerce, 
Research Department, 1956. 23 pp. 
Child Welfare 


RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT OF MALAD- 
jJustep Cuitpren. A Survey and Rec- 
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ommendations for Hawaii. By Robert 
Horwitz. Honolulu 14, University of 
Hawaii, Legislative Reference Bureau, 
1956. 88 pp. 


City Managers 

1956 CoNFERENCE ProceeDINGsS. Sum- 
mary of the 42nd Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. Held at Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
September 16-19, 1956. Chicago 37, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1956. 32 pp. $2.00. ($1.00 for 5 or more 
copies sent to same address.) 


Democracy 

GERMAN Democracy AT Work. By 
James K. Pollock, Henry L. Bretton, 
Frank Grace and Daniel S. McHargue. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1955. x, 208 pp. $4.50. 

Education 

Crisis In ScHoot Finance (Parts I 
and II). By Roger A. Freeman. (Re- 
printed from National Tax Journal, 
March 1956 and June 1956.) Sacramen- 
to 8, the Journal, 1956. 24 pp. 

FeperAL Funps ror Epucation 1954- 
55 anv 1955-56. By Clayton D. Hutchins, 
Albert R. Munse and Edna D. Booher. 
Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 1956. xi, 163 pp. 60 cents. 
(Apply Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 


Facsimile Signatures 
Use or FacsiMILe SIGNATURES AND 
SEALs BY GOVERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE 
Unrrep States AND CANADA. Chicago 
37, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
October 16, 1956. 7 pp. 50 cents. 


Garbage Collection 


GARBAGE COLLECTION PRACTICES IN 
Norta Dakota CITIES AND VILLAGES 
Over 400 Poputation. Bismarck, 


League of North Dakota Municipalities, ' 


1956. 11 pp. 
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Historic Districts 
PRESERVATION OF Historic Districts 
BY ARCHITECTURAL ContTroL. By John 
Codman. Chicago 37, American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1956. 36 pp. $2.50. 


Housing 

A Mrintmmum Hovusinc ORDINANCE. 
Suggested Standards for Small Tennes- 
see Communities. Nashville, Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, 1956. 23 pp. 
$1.00. 

Peopte, Houstinc AND RENT CONTROL 
tn Rocuester. New York 7, Temporary 
State Housing Rent Commission, 1956. 
96 pp. 

Recorp Controt SysTEM FOR 
Hovustnc Law ENForcEMENT ACTIVITIES. 
By Franz J. Vidor. Baltimore 2, City 
Health Department, Housing Bureau, 
1956. xii, 205 pp. Illus., maps. 


Judiciary 

JupictAL ADMINISTRATION—1955. By 
Shelden D. Elliott. (Reprinted from 
New York University Law Review, 
January 1956.) New York 12, Institute 
of Judicial Administration, 1956. 21 pp. 

1956 Report oF THE TEMPORARY CoM- 
MISSION ON THE COURTS TO THE GOVER- 
NOR AND THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
or New York. New York, The Com- 
mission, 1956. 164 pp. 

Tue PLAN oF THE TEMPORARY Com- 
MISSION ON THE CouRTS FOR A SIMPLI- 
FieD STATEWIDE Court SysteM.! New 
York, The Temporary Commission on 
the Courts, 1956. 159 pp. 

Pustic Derenpers. JupiciaAL Re- 
TIREMENT STATUTORY PROVISIONS AND 
CoMMENT. SELECTION, TENURE AND 
REMOVAL OF JUDGES IN THE 48 STATES, 
ALASKA, HAwat AND Puerto Rico. 
SALARIES OF JUDICIAL AND CourtT-RE- 
LATED PERSONNEL. PENSIONS AND 
BENEFITS FOR JUDICIAL DEPENDENTS. 
New York 12, Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, 1956. 50, 97, 104, 74 and 
49 pp. respectively. 


és See the Review, October 1956, page 
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INTERMEDIATE APPELLATE 
Setectinc CAsEs FoR APPEL- 
LATE Review. STATE TriAL Courts OF 
GENERAL JURISDICTION. COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION AND Court CoNGESTION— 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CoMPULSORY ARBI- 
TRATION Statute. New York 12, In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration, 1956. 
34, 22, 15 and 66 pp. respectively. 

Land Use 

Lanp Use Pian. St. Louis, Missouri, 
City Plan Commission, 1956. 30 pp. 
Illus., map. 

Metropolitan Areas 

METROPOLITAN AREA FINANCIAL Pros- 
tems. (A Series of Articles.) By Frank 
C. Moore et al. Chicago 37, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, Municipal Fi- 
nance, November 1956. 48 pp. 50 cents. 

METROPOLITAN Toronto. By Frederick 
G. Gardiner. (An address to the Annual 
Board Meeting of the Federal City Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C., October 8, 1956.) 
Toronto, Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto, 1956. 16 pp. 

SEEKING SOLUTIONS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN ProstemM. (A Series of Arti- 
cles.) By John C. Bollens et al. Chicago 
37, Council of State Governments, State 
Government, November 1956. 19 pp. 50 


cents. 
Planning 

Guipes For COMMUNITY PLANNING. 
An Annotated Bibliography. Chicago 37, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1956. 49 pp. $2.50. 

TENNESSEE PLANNING LEGISLATION 
1935-1955. Nashville, Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, 1956. 59 pp. 


Population 

EsTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
Srates, By Ace, Coton AND 
Sex, Jury 1, 1950 to 1956. Washington 
25, D. C., U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, November 12, 1956. 
17 pp. 10 cents. 


STATE 
Courts. 
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Press Relations 
Press Retations For 
crats. By James C. MacDonald. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute 
of Public Administration, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, 1956. 55 pp. $1.00 


Public Health 


OrGANn1zep Home Mepicat Care NEw 
Yorx Crry. A Study of Nineteen Pro- 
grams by the Hospital Council of Greater 
New York. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xvi, 
538 pp. $8.00. 


Public Power 
Tue Mempuis Pian. Public Power 
Without Public Subsidy. New York 17, 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 1956. 19 pp. 


Public Welfare 


CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL MeptI- 
CALLY INDIGENT IN MINNEAPOLIS. By 
the Health, Hospitals and Welfare Com- 
mittee. Minneapolis 2, Citizens League 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 
1956. Variously paged. 


Recreation 


1956 RECREATION AND PARK YEARBOOK. 
50th Anniversary Issue. A Nation-wide 
Inventory of the Public Recreation and 
Park Services of Local, County, State 
and Federal Agencies for the Year End- 
ing December 31, 1955. New York 11, 
National Recreation Association, 1956. 
vi, 130 pp. $2.00. 

Pustic Recreation AGENCIES. Com- 
parative Data, Finances and Personnel, 
1956-1957. Sacramento 14, State of Cali- 
fornia Recreation Commission, 1956. 48 
pp. 75 cents. (Apply Documents Sec- 
tion, State Printing Office, Sacramento 
14, California.) 


Taxation and Finance 


or State TAX COLLECTIONS IN 
1956. Washington 25, D. C., Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1956. 32 pp. 25 cents. 
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New Sources or Locat Revenue. Re- 
port of a Study Group of the Royal In- 
stitute of Public Administration. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. 260 
pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY AND INSTITU- 
tion District FINANCIAL STATISTICs, 
1955. Harrisburg, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Internal 
Affairs, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 
1956. 19 pp., tables. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE CiTIzENS COMMISSION ON MUNICI- 
PAL SERVICES AND THE CITIZENS CoM- 
MISSION ON MuNIcIPAL Revenues. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Department of Fi- 
nance, 1956. 18 pp. 

ToraL Tax Co.iections 1n_ 1955. 
Princeton, N. J., Tax Institute, Tar 
Policy, July 1956. 8 pp. 25 cents. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 

Unrversity-City Fiscat RELATIONs. 
Syracuse, New York, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, 1956. 11 pp., tables. 


Traffic 

Hicuway Trarric Estimation. By 
Robert E. Schmidt and M. Earl Camp- 
bell. Saugatuck, Connecticut, The Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control, 
1956. xv, 247 pp. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING For 
Cities Under 50,000 Population. Chicago 
6, National Safety Council, 1955. 39 pp. 

Ursan AREAS OF THE Future. Their 
Nature and Traffic Needs. By Robinson 
Newcomb. Washington 6, D. C., Urban 
Land Institute, Urban Land, November 
1956. 5 pp. $1.00. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 5) 
ities free to organize their lives and 
exercise the functions of self-gov- 
ernment with less dependence upon 
the legislature of the state. 


[January 


At the same time, there are mat- 
ters in which uniform state regula- 
tion can be made of immense assist- 
ance to the municipalities. For 
example, it seems to me imperative 
that a uniform system and method of 
accounting and of public financial re- 
ports should be prescribed by statute 
for the financial authorities of our 
towns and cities. 


Second Annual Message to 
New Jersey Legislature, 1913. 


Public Discussion 


Discussion of public questions be- 
comes a very vital thing for them 
[the people] when the functions of 
government touch their daily lives 
and there is something of immedi- 
ate consequence to them to discuss. 
Discussions must constantly clear the 
air and drive everything hidden from 
its covert. We ought, therefore, to 
afford the people every facility for 
discussion. Convenient and inexpen- 
sive meeting places ought to be sup- 
plied at the public expense. It ought 
not to be necessary to hire a hall 
whenever it is desired to have a 
public meeting. . . . Every communi- 
ty has its schoolhouses. They should 
be available for every kind of proper 
neighborhood meeting out of school 
hours. ... 

Secret forces, corrupt forces, forces 
of evil of every kind . . . fear neigh- 
borhood discussion. They do not 
wish to have local and neighborhood 
matters canvassed too much out loud. 
It is our duty as public servants to 
lend full and effectual aid to this 
movement. 


Second Annual Message to 
New Jersey Legislature, 1913. 


Gallup Named 
Council Chairman 


George H. Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Municipal League Council at the Coun- 
cil’s annual business meeting held No- 
vember 1] at Memphis in connection 
with the National 
Conference 
Government. 

Dr. Gallup, who 
was League Presi- 
for the last 
three years, also 
has served for 
many years as vice 
president or mem- 
ber of the Council. 

Richard 5S. Childs, Mark 5S. Matthews, 
Frank C. Moore, Vernon C. Myers, 
James M. Osborn and Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Jr.. were chosen to serve with the 
president, first and second vice presi- 
dents, chairman of the Council and 
treasurer on the Executive Committee. 


on 


dent 


George H. Gallup 


Carl H. Pforzheimer, treasurer since 
1921, was reelected. Alfred Willoughby 
was reelected secretary and executive 
director. 

Newly elected President Cecil Mor- 
gan, who presided, also reported that 
the Committee on Public Relations, of 
which he is chairman, was studying pro- 
posals to adopt a new name for the 
League and means of increasing finan- 
cial support, augmenting field service 
and improving the Review. 

The Council expressed its apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Gallup for his leadership 
“during three years of notable progress” 
and a “get well” telegram to 
Regional Vice President Alex R. 
Thomas, San Antonio. 


sent 


New Model Used 


The League’s recently issued 
Model County Charter has been 
placed before the St. Louis county 
council in connection with a pro- 
posed revision of the county's 
home rule charter. 

James A. Singer, member of the 
League’s governing Council and 
recently member of the 
county council, proposed creating 
the position of county manager, 
shortening the ballot by making 
some elective offices appointive, 
and the consolidation of offices 
with similar functions. 


retired 
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Model Charter Abroad 


Permission was granted recently to 
Donald L. Brown, municipal adviser 
with the United States Operations Mis- 
sion to Costa Rica, to make use of sec- 
tions of the League’s Model City Charter 
as a part of a suggested program for 
the future development of municipal 
government in that country. 


Matthews in Legislature 

Mark S. Matthews, Greenwich lawyer 
and publisher and League regional vice 
president, took office this month as a 


newly elected member of the Connecti- 
cut legislature. 


Named to State Group 


Halsey Smith, president of the Casco 
Bank & Trust Company, Portland, 
Maine, and newly elected member of the 
League’s Council, has been appointed 
by Governor Muskie to a commission 
to study the Public Administration Sur- 
vey Report on the Reorganization of the 
State Government. 


Mrs. Maurice H. Noun Mark S. Matthews 


ished Citizen’ 


‘Distingu 


Harold S. Shefelman 


Edmund Orgill 


Mrs. Albert D. Cash 


Scrolls Presented 


“Distinguished Citizen Awards” were presented to six civic leaders at the annual 
banquet of the National Conference on Government November 13 in Memphis. 

Each received from Dr. George H. Gallup, retiring president of the League, a 
framed scroll. On the backs of the scrolls were the following citations: 


Mrs. Maurice H. Noun of Des 
Moines. A modest novice, entering the 
civic arena of Des Moines, she worked 
with fellow citizens to oust a shabby 
municipal administration and install 
the council-manager plan; now, in the 
continuing defense against scurrilous 
counter-attack, she is a tireless guardian 
of good government and a_ volunteer 
worker for education for citizenship. 

Mark S. Mattuews of Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Past president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, a leader in efforts to win consti- 
tutional revision in his state and to se- 
cure the enactment of a direct primary 
law for his town, he established a 
weekly newspaper to give wider recog- 
nition to civic affairs and encourage 
citizen interest in the community — 
lawyer, author, publisher, legislator 
and, above all, a dedicated citizen. 

Haro_p SHEFELMAN of Seattle. 
Leading lawyer of Seattle and past 
president of its Bar Association, indis- 
pensable figure in every major civic 
enterprise, he puts skill and boundless 
energy into free service to his fellow 
citizens as member of the Planning 
Commission, member of the State 
Board of Education, chairman of the 
Washington “Little Hoover” Commis- 
sion, chairman of the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Problems, and 
president of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County — ever faith- 


ful to the precept — “Who gives him- 
self, gives all”! 

EDMUND ORGILL of Memphis. Selfless 
and able participant in a full score of 
useful causes for a generation in Mem- 
phis, he lifted up the torch of his cour- 
age, rallied fellow citizens, dared the 
slings and arrows of politics, helped to 
secure honest elections with permanent 
registration and voting machines and 
to restore reality to the democratic 
process and has emerged from years of 
volunteer work to become mayor. 

Mrs. Abert Casu of Cincinnati. 
Forerunner of a series of able and dedi- 
cated women to rise to eminence in 
the public life of Cincinnati; veteran of 
ten campaigns: effective member of the 
city council and architect of several of 
its most important policies; now the 
inspired and devoted president of the 
City Charter Committee which for 32 
years has made and kept Cincinnati one 
of the best governed cities in our land. 

Ricuarp 5. Cuitps of New York. A 
thoughtful man who worried half a cen- 
tury ago about making democracy work 
in practice as in theory, he launched 
the short ballot movement to make the 
voter master of his task, originated the 
council-manager form of government 
to make our communities responsible 
and self-reliant, and retired from a 
notable career in industry to devote all 
of his great talent and tireless energy 
to his first love, the achievement of bet- 
ter government. 


Richard S. Ch 


Model County Charter 


TO help citizens, county officials and state 


legislatures strengthen and modernize 
county governments, this model relies on the 
best American experience and on the work 


of several score distinguished authorities. 


It includes provisions for county powers, 
administrative organization, fiscal proce- 
dures, planning and the election process as 
well as a comprehensive introduction that is 
a “quick” education in the history, problems 
and prospects of county government in the 
United States. 


If experts are right in believing that 
counties, especially those in metropolitan 
areas, will continue to grow stronger in 
functions and powers, this volume will be 
indispensable to civic leaders, officials, edu- 
cators, libraries and all others concerned 


with government improvement. 


Single copy $1.50 Ten or more, 10% off 


Order from 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 E. 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) ...........-css--ssssresreeee $ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 

(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three 1.00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950).. .20 
Forms of Municipal Governament—How Have They Worked? 

20 pages (1955).......... 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) .........c.cscccssseee OS 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952) 05 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955)........-...... O§ 
P. R., [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 0S 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) .75 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 


(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 
Model Laws 
Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 75 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1943) 7$ 
Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 1.50 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) .........cccen 1.00 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 1,50 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) ......cccccccceceeeeeee 1,00 
Mode! Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 1.00 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954)... 1.00 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 1,00 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 73 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 1.00 
Model State Medico-legal Lovestigative System, 39 pages (1954)............ .50 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) 1.00 
Other Pamphlets and Books 
American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946).. 35 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) AS 
Civic Victories, by Richard 8S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 5.50 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955)............ 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) .7$ 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954)... 4.00 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) .50 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat Rs- 


view), 1:2 pages (1953) 25 
New Look 2t Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1955) 50 
Proportional Kepresentation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951).......... 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) .25 
Save Our Cities, Sy Joseph E. McLean etc. (reprinted from NATIONAL 

Municipal Review), 32 pages (1954) 35 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Deseription. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


